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WORKSHOP in 
Music Education 












choral work PETER J. WILHOUSKY 


Albert A. Renna, Co-ordinator 





Russell V. Morgan, Director 















methods and materials Edna W. Doll Hazel Nohavee Morgan 
Edith White Gee Mary Jarman Nelson 
Russell L. Gee Mary Tolbert 
Esther N. Hubbard Grace Ullmeyer 













visiting lecturers James L. Mursell Harry R. Wilson 


69th Annual Session AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF NORMAL METHODS 


June 30-July 19, 1952 Lasell Junior College, Auburndale, Massachusetts 









Olga E. Hieber, Registrar, 221 East 20th Street, Chicago 16, Illinois 


For prospectus, write: 
Alice Gilson, Secretary, 45 East 17th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 













WORLD MUSIC HORIZONS tending 
AMERICAN MUSIC HORIZONS Hxtending 


® 
Junior High School books for NEW MUSIC HORIZONS and 
with special materials by Marion Bauer, Douglas Moore, 


and Charles Leonhard Enriching 
_— the Opportunities 


1 Columbia Records for each book 
















| | Ready this Spring! 

Music For Early Childhood School Music 

' a kindergarten and nursery school book for 

j New Music Horizons, with 2 wonderful records. — 
: Music the World Sings SILVER BURDETT 
a perfect companion book for Music Americans Sing, COMPANY 


a gay and zestful collection of songs and related music 






activities to spark the enthusiasm of all young teen-agers, NEW YORK — CHICAGO 
particularly of boys. DALLAS — SAN FRANCISCO 
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1) RCA VICTOR RECORD LIBRARY 
for ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


A basic record library for the classroom. Consists of 
21 albums, 83 records, 370 compositions, recorded 
on 45 rpm as well as 78 rpm records. All albums 
available separately. Teaching notes in each album 
provide suggestions for use of each composition. 
Mail coupon for list of compositions. 


@ RCA VICTOR ALBUMS for Books of 
“A Singing School” 


Ten albums, of RCA Victor Records, available 
separately, recorded by Robert Shaw personnel from 
material in song books of “A Singing School,” pub- 
lished by C. C. Birchard and Company, Boston, Mass. 

The albums are available on 45 rpm records as 
well as conventional 78 rpm. Complete series covers 
Grades 1 through 8, and two combination albums. 
Mail coupon for complete list of songs. 


MAIL COUPON NOW for Complete Information 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES & 


RCA VICTOR #® 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 


R records 


¢ 
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© FOLK DANCE RECORDS 
by RCA VICTOR 


This new series comprises sixteen 

records, available singly, and includes thirty-six 
different folk dances and exercises. Squares and reels, 
polkas, flings and schottisches, gay festival programs of 
America, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, England, Ger- 
many—and other countries. Records available at 45 
rpm and 78 rpm speeds. Send for complete information. 


@ RCA VICTOR RECORD ALBUM 
INSTRUMENTS of the ORCHESTRA 


Provides students of music with aural recognition of the 
individual instruments of the orchestra. Each instrument 
is heard solo, with piano accompaniment played by Sir 
Malcolm Sargent. Available on 78 rpm records only. 
Mail coupon for illustrated literature. 


© RCA VICTOR MODEL 45EY4 
Complete Automatic Phonograph 


Just the phonograph for the 
classroom. Plays up to 14 of the 
45 rpm records at the flip of a 
switch. Features the “Golden 
Throat” tone system, a sepa- 
rate tone control and an extra- 
large speaker (8-inch) for excel- 
lent sound reproduction. 
Smart-looking and compact 
cabinet. Mail coupon for com- 
plete specifications. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. 78 D 
Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, N. J. 


Please send me information on the items indicated by 
circled numbers below: 


0 8 98 83 8 


Name 
School 


Street 











City 








hag n as second-class matter September 21, 1934, at the pust office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry at Mendota, Ill. Copyright, 1952, 
the Music Ecjucators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Blyd., Chicago 4, Ill. Issued six times yearly; September-October, November-December, January, February-March 
April-May, June-July. Subscription: $2.00 per year; Canada $2.50; Foreign $2.75: Single copies 40c 











THE FIRST ORCHESTRA ARRANGEMENT 
of the COMPLETE 


Andalucia Sulte 


Ernesto Lecuona 


SPECIALLY ARRANGED by 


Gordon Jenkins 


EMBRACING 
MALAGUENA ANDALUCIA 
GITANERIAS — CORDOBA 
GUADALQUIVIR — ALHAMBRA 


Brilliantly and artistically scored — with great 
care taken not to exceed GRADE C in difficulty. Suit- 
able for Orchestras of all sizes. 


Small Orchestra 5.00 
Full Orchestra 6.00 
Grand Orchestra 
Conductor's Score 1.50 
Extra Parts each .50 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 


RCA BUILDING RADIO CITY NEW YORK, N.Y. 


7.00 :| 





NATIONAL MUSIC WEEK — MAY 4-10. 
KEYNOTE: MAKE YOUR LIFE MORE MUSICAL 
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Um S. Haynes Co. 


FLUTES: SILVER —- GOLD —— PLATINUM 


108 Massachusetts Aveme Boston 15, Mass. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK, Novem. 
ber 9-15, 1952, will follow the general theme: 
“Children in Today’s World.” The daily themes 
for the week starting on Sunday, November 9 
are: Their Churches, Their Homes, Their. Heri. 
tage, Their Schools, Their Country, Their Op. 
portunity, and Their Future. Sponsoring organi- 
zations include: National Education Association 
and its departments, United States Office of Edu- 
cation, The American Legion, and the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE will be held at Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, July 7-18, 1952, under 
the sponsorship of the NEA Department of Clags- 
room Teachers and Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege. The purpose of the conference is to 
provide an opportunity for classroom teachers 
to study new trends in education, to exchange 
ideas and to discuss organization plans and 
techniques, to meet outstanding leaders in Ameri- 
can education, and to make friends with fellow 
teachers from all parts of the United States. 
The cost is $65.00 which includes meals, room 
and incidentals. An additional tuition fee wil] 
be assessed those who wish to receive college 
credit. 


NATIONAL TRAINING LABORATORY IN 
GROUP DEVELOPMENT, after five years 
of pioneering research and experience in the 
field of training leaders in the skills and under- 
standings necessary for developing effective 
groups, will hold an expanded four-week summer 
laboratory session at Gould Academy, Bethel, 
Me., June 22-July 18. Approximately 100 
applicants will be accepted for this session. The 
purpose of the training program is to sensitize 
leaders in all fields to the existence and nature 
of the dynamic forces operating in the small 
group. The NTLGD is sponsored by the NEA 
Division of Adult Education Service and the 
Research Center for Group Dynamics of the 
University of Michigan, with cooperation of the 
faculties of the universities of Chicago, Illinois, 
California, Ohio State, Antioch College, Col- 
umbia University Teachers College, and other 
educational institutions. For further information 
write to the NTLGD at 1201 Sixteenth St, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL CHICAGO. 
LAND MUSIC FESTIVAL, sponsored by 
Chicago Tribune Charities, Inc., will be held 
Saturday night, August 23, in Soldiers Field in 
Chicago, Philip Maxwell, director, has an- 
nounced. The theme wili be “Freedom,” pre- 
sented in verse, in song and in fireworks. 


CONNECTICUT MUSIC EDUCATORS 
ASSOCIATION. A _ week-end conference o 
“General Education and the Curriculum,” held 
January 25-26, Greenwich. Members of the panel, 
left to right: Doris Rayner, past president of 
CMEA and supervisor of music in East Hart 
ford; John O. Goodman, Curriculum Dept. Uni 
versity of Connecticut; Ruth A. Haas, president 
of Danbury State Teachers College; Walter 
Sweet, superintendent of schools, Danbury; S. P. 
Marland, Jr., superintendent of schools, Darien; 
Elmer Hintz, supervisor of music in Hartford, 
chairman of the panel. CMEA sponsored choral 
audition festivals March 11 at Milford, Putnam, 
and Woodbury. Orchestra festival auditions 
were held April 15 at Winsted, and band festival 
auditions will be held in West Hartford @ 
May 17. 


Music Educators Journal 
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“To my ears, 


Edwin Franko Goldman 


“The importance of good cymbals 





like tin pans... .”” 


been that in most bands 
the cymbals are of the 


take! I lay such stress 


ganization, that I pur- 











No other cymbals equal K. Zildjian Constantinople 
cymbals for far-carrying resonance and crashing brilliance 
of tone. K. Zildjians are made according to the famous 
Zildjian formula and process, a family secret for 

the past 300 years. The famous K. Zildjian factory in 
Turkey has NO branches, NO counterpart! 

Accept no imitations! 


_ “Look for the K.Z.” 


ILD STAN 


the only .. . the genuine . . . traditionally the finest cymbal made! 


April-May, Nineteen Fifty-two 


most cymbals sound in the concert band and orchestra 
“Sy chesrvetion hes cannot be too strongly emphasize » 


eee... | 2s Gold Band. 
rer poorest quality --- | lm the Goldman Band we use 
he i 5 f - ee 
witness | Only the K. Zildjian 
chase them myself.” e ki ial b | 99 
genuine Turkisn cymbals 


Send for FREE booklet today! 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 
Exclusive Importers of K. Zildjian Cymbals 
60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, New York 


I want to improve the sound of my percussion section. 
Send me the FREE Phil Grant booklet, “Effective Use 
of Cymbals,” plus details, prices, pictures of the only 
genuine Zildjian cymbals and accessories—K. ZILDJIAN. 


Name_ 





Address__ 








Zone___ State 





ME-452 











Summer Session 


JUNE 16 to JULY 26 and JULY 28 to AUGUST 30 


1200 REGULARLY ACCREDITED SUBJECTS AND 
SPECIAL PROJECTS FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE AT 


Learning and leisure go — } 
nal ee Pe ™ 
City of Lakes 


SPECIAL COURSES IN MUSIC AND 
MUSIC EDUCATION. ALSO FEATUR- 
ING PROJECTS IN... . 


American Studies 
Scandinavian Studies 
Printed Media 
—w A of Communication 





Institute 
Renaissance Seminar 

Business History 

Intensive Beginning Greek 
Intensive Russian 

High School Dramatic Workshop 


Write Now for Helpful Bulletin! 


Efficient _ m 
Modern Language 


Dean, Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF 


MINNESOTA 


763 Johnston Hall, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 








Proficient High School 





Dépy ul Instrumental Graduates 


UN — VERSITY 
CHICAGO String players and others. Help earn 





THE aalinas OF | | your way through college playing in 


professional symphony orchestra. For 


oN, e details write: 


Courses leading to the de- Say? S. Coe, Saae 


grees B.M. M.M. and Dept. Fine Arts, $.L.C. 
A.B nm aumaie Hammond, Louisiana 











OUTSTANDING INSTRUCTORS 
A comprehensive curriculum makes it 





possible to study with eminent orches- 


tra, band and choral conductors. g U 4 N Ss Vv ! L L - 


Intensive Work in 


Public School Music | — §chool of Fine Arts 


Private instruction in piano, organ, vio- | Coeducational — graduate 
lin, voice, band and orchestral instru- <m» Guiles aeuieste 
ments, composition, conducting and bd 





theory. | Courses in 


ARTIST FACULTY 
UNIVERSITY ORCHESTRA MUSIC 
UNIVERSITY y Gn — William Deveny, Austin Lovelace, 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL | Richard T. Gore and others 


ENSEMBLES 
FACULTY AND STUDENT also 
RECITALS Art, Dance, Drama, Education, Writing 


Address Registrar for Bulletin July 9-August 19 
DePAUL UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Room 408 64 East Lake Street | 





Gregory D. Ivy, Director 


The WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


University of North Carolina 


CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS Greensboro 
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EXTRACURRICULAR MUSIC ACTIVI. 
TIES, which appears as Chapter XV of The 
Bulletin of the National Association ef Seco ndary 
School Principals (February-March issue, “Vj. 
talizing Student Activities in the Secondary 
School’’) is to be reprinted by permission of 
the NASSP. The material in the chapter is part 
of “Music Education in the Secondary Schools” 
assembled and prepared for publication in 1952. 
53 in The Bulletin of the NEA Nationa! Asso. 
ciation of Secondary School Principals by the 
MENC Committee on Music in the Senior High 
School, Sadie M. Rafferty, chairman, and the 
MENC Committee on Music in the Junior High 
School, Joseph J. Weigand, Chairman. Watch 
for further announcement. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACH. 
ERS OF SINGING included with the January. 
February Bulletin (official organ of the NATS) 
a sacred song list for the Sundays of 1952, 
beginning with the Advent season. The list was 
prepared by the NATS Sacred Song Committee, 
John Thut, Minneapolis, Minn., chairman. 


BILL FOR SCHOOL MUSIC IN OUR 
CAPITAL CITY. Rep. Carroll D. Kearns 
(D-Pa.) plans to file a bill in the House tg 
require the development of a more comprehensive 
program of music instruction in the District of 
Columbia public schools, both choral and instry- 
mental. This bill is the outgrowth of the activity 
of a citizens committee comprised of parents, 
members of PTA organizations and members of 
home and school associations. This project in 
behalf of music in the schools provides such an 
interesting story it will be related in some detail 
in an early issue of the Journal. 


DIRECTORY. The California School Orches- 
tra Association and the California School Vocal 
Association (Southern District), affiliates of the 
California Music Educators Association, have 
published a 98-page directory listing officers of 
the two associations, the 1951-52 calendars for 
both associations, and lists of members end 
schools participating in the CSBOA and CSVA 
activities. 


MUSIC IN INDUSTRY, a new feature of 
the Industrial Sports Journal, published at 202 
S. State St., Chicago 4, IIL, is a section de- 
voted to pictures and stories of musical activi- 
ties in industries. 


“HOW TO BUY BAND UNIFORMS,” the 
subject of three talks given by Ernest Ost- 
wald, published in pamphlet form under the 
sponsorship of the National Association of 
Uniform Manufacturers, may be secured by 
writing to Mr. Ostwald at the Ostwald 
Building, Staten Island 1, New York 


VIP GROUP at the Midwinter Clinic (January, 
1952) sponsored by the University of Wisconsin 
Extension Division in cooperation with the Wis- 
consin School Music Association and the music 
office of Public Instruction. Standing from left 
to right: Emmett R. Sarig, music specialist, 
University of Wisconsin Extension Division, 
director of the clinic; Maynard Klein, University 
of Michigan, conductor of the high school state 
chorus for the clinic; Raymond F. Dvorak, con 
ductor U. of W. bands; Lorentz H. Adolphson, 
director U. of W. Extension Division; Joseph 
Skornicka, president MENC North Central Divi- 
sion; Richard C. Church, conductor U. of W. 
Symphony Orchestra; G. Lloyd Schultz, Wisco 
son state supervisor of music. Seated from left 
to right: John C. Kendel, American Music Con 
ference, Chicago; Roger Hornig, president, Wis- 
consin School Music Association; Leland A 
Coon, chairman U. of W. School of Music, and 
John Guy Fowlkes. Dean of the School of Edt 
cation. 
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NATIONAL MUSIC CAMP 


Interlochen, Michigan 


JUNE 29 TO AUGUST 25, 1952 


Music Art Dance Opera Drama Radio 
Junior Division Intermediate Division High School Division University Division 


For 1952 Catalogues and Application Blanks address: 


JOSEPH E. MADDY, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL MUSIC CAMP, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Affiliated with the University of Michigan 








EASTMAN SCHOOL of MUSIC 


of 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 
Howarp HANSON, Director 
RAYMOND WILSON, Assistant Director 
Undergraduate and Graduate Departments 


SUMMER SESSION 


JUNE 23 — AUGUST 1, 1952 


FALL SESSION 
SEPTEMBER 22, 1952 — JUNE 1, 1953 
For further information address 
ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester 4, New York 





OBERLIN pay ey 
Conservatory of Music 


® for the serious student who wishes 
intensive professional study of music 





Member National Association of Schools of Music 


® write for: 


describing degrees awarded 


— BULLETIN on ADMISSION 


and audition procedures 


| — CONSERVATORY CATALOG 
: 


—_——_ 


— CALENDAR of MUSIC 


events for the current year 


— PROGRAMS of CONCERTS 
and also 
and recitals of past season 
— SUMMER SESSION BULLETIN 


Eight weeks beginning June 16 
For Graduates and Undergraduates 





David R. Robertson The Conservatory Oberlin, O. 
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ERNEST BLOCH AWARD. The United 
Temple Chorus of Long Island, N. Y., announces 
its seventh competition for the Ernes: Bloch 
Award for a composition based on a text from 
the Old Testament, suitable for women’s chorus, 
and submitted by October 15, 1952. The award 
consists of a prize of $150 and publication by 
the Mercury Music Corporation. For further 
information write: United Temple Chorus, Box 
18, Hewlett, N. Y. 


ANTHEM COMPETITION. Capital Univer. 
sity, Col b Ohio es the annual 
Chapel Choir Conductors’ Guild anthem com. 
petition open to all composers. Anthems should 
be suitable for average church choirs. The con. 
test closes September 1, 1952. For complete 
contest rules write to Everett W. Mehriey, 
contest secretary, Mees Conservatory, Capital 
University. 





INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION, in col. 
laboration with Radio Geneva and the Swiss 
Romand Orchestra, for voice, piano, harpsichord, 
violin, oboe, and saxophone, will be held Septem. 
ber 22-October 5, 1952, at the Conservatory 
of Music in Geneva, Switzerland. Rules and 
full information governing the competition may 
be obtained from the Legation of Switzerland, 
2900 Cathedral Ave., N. W., Washington 8, 
D. C. 


LOUISIANA MUSIC EDUCATORS ASSo. 
CIATION. The following officers have been 
elected to take office June 1, 1952 for a two-year 
term: president—J. R. Sherman, Haynesville; 
2nd _ vice-president — Philip Kendall, Homer; 
secretary-treasurer—Everett Timm, Baton Rouge. 
Directors: District 1—John W. Davis, Monroe; 
District 2—Sammy Griffin, Belcher; District 3 
—Calvin R. Bourgeois, Morgan City; District 4 
—John R. Battalora, Kentwood. Division chair. 
men: Band— Richard McCluggage, Vivian; 
Orchestra—James R. Lee, Shreveport; Vocal— 
Kenneth Bowen, Lafayette; Piano—Lorraine 
Brittain, Natchitoches; Theory—Henry Carey, 
Abbeville; Community Music—Elizabeth Landis, 
Winnsboro. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUSIC EDUCATORS 
ASSOCIATION spring activities schedule: 
April 12, Springfield, business meeting and 
string clinic—host, Richard C. Berg, Springfield; 
in charge of string clinic—Donald March, New- 
ton. . . . May 3, Everett, Northeastern district 
festival—host, Ottavio DeVivo. . . . May 10, 
Middleboro, Southeastern district festival—host, 
Luther Churchill. . . . May 17, Athol, Western 
district festival—host, Ray Dumas. . . . June 7, 
Worcester, meeting, with MENC president 
Marguerite Hood as guest speaker. 


THE PITTSFIELD (MASS.) COMMUNITY 
MUSIC SCHOOL, INv. announces we appoint- 
ment of Nina Fonaroff as director of the new 
dance department. Miss Fonaroff hopes to de- 
velop a close relationship creatively between the 
music and dance departments. 


MELVIN L. RIZZIE has been appointed as 
director of the newly created Audio-Visual Divi 
sion of Silver Burdett Company, 45 E. 17th St, 
New York 3, N. Y. 


CORRECTION. The picture on page 40 of 
the February-March Journal shows the eighth- 
grade class in the music room at Mills School, 
Elmwood Park, Ill., where Evalene Bell, author 
of the article “Some Things to Try in Junior 
High” is music teacher. The caption printed in 
the Journal erroneously stated that Mills School 
is in Park Ridge, IIl. 





AT OHIO NORTHERN (Ada) student 
MENC members were hosts to the high 
school music contest recently held on the 
University campus (see page 61) 
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Northwestern University School of Music 


1952 ANNUAL SUMMER SESSION 
June 20 to August 2 


Courses leading to the degrees of B. Mus., B. Mus. Ed., M. Mus., 
and Ph.D. Major fields of concentration: Theory and Com- 
position, Music History and Literature, Music Education, Church 
Music, Applied Music. Special work available in Band, Orches- 
tra, and Choral Technique, Community and Recreational Music, 
Creative Music for Children. 


Visiting instructors: 


Maynard Klein, University of Michigan 

Florence Booker, Washington-Lee High School, Arlington, Va. 
G. Wallace Woodworth, Harvard University 

Karl Eschman, Denison University 

Harriet Nordholm, Michigan State College 


ANNUAL SUMMER CONFERENCE ON 
CHURCH MUSIC 


For further information, write to the Registrar, August 4 through 15 
Northwestern University School of Music, 


Svanstem, Gilacis. Faculty: Carl Weinrich, Princeton University; Barrett Spach, 


Ewald V. Nolte, Theodore Lams, Northwestern University School 
of Music. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY ° Evanston, Illinois 














Juilliard Schaal of Music 


William Schuman, President 


Juilliard Summer School 


Robert Hufstader, Director 


June 30 — August 8, 1952 


Catalog on Request 


Room C 





120 Claremont Avenue, New York 27, N. Y. 
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APPALACHIAN STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


BOONE, NORTH CAROLINA 
August 4-16, 1952 


Two-Week Workshop in Music Education 


on 


NEW MUSIC HORIZONS 


the state adopted series in North Carolina 
for 


Music Teachers, Supervisors of Music, 
Classroom Teachers, Principals, 
Superintendents and Directors of Elementary Education 
For details write to: 

Gordon A. Nash 


Chairman of Music Education Department 
Appalachian State Teachers College 
State Coordinator to Workshop 


Dr. Albert A. Renna, Director 
Music Education Workshop 


Dr. Arnold Hoffman 


State Supervisor of Music 











The Pennsylvania State College 
INTER-SESSION 
Summer 


June 10 to June 27 
Sessio A MAIN SUMMER SESSION 
1952 






June 30 to August 9 
POST-SESSION 
August 11 to August 29 


Extensive academic program includes more than 
700 courses in 77 departments. Special 
courses offered Band and Orchestra» Tech- 
nique, Present-Day Trends in Music Educa- 
tion, Pedagogy of Theory, Choral Technique, 
Objective and Preblems in Elementary Music 
Education, Pedagogy of Ear Training, The 
Junior High School Music Curriculum. 
Courses offered for degree or State certifica- 
tion requirements. 

Moderate living expenses and instructional fees. 
No additional fees charged to out-of-state 
students. 

Varied recreational program including Summer 
Artists Series. 


Fred Waring Choral Workshop: June 23 to June 27. 





for further information, address: 
Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 104-B Burrowes Building 
The Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pennsylvania 











Cincinmmati Conservatory of Music 


Luther A. Richman, Mus. D., Ed. D., Director and Dean of Faculty 


Established 1867. Operated under auspices Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts. Affiliated 
with University of Cincinnati. Complete school of music—Faculty of international reputa- 
tion. Degrees, Diplomas, Certificates. Dormitories. 10 acre campus. For free catalog, 


Address C. M. Benjamin, Registrar, Dept. S., Highland Ave. & Oak St., Cincinnati 19, Ohio 
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OUR SINGING WORLD, Guide and Teach. 
ing Suggestions for Kindergarten, Grades One, 
Two and Three, Pitts, Glenn, Watters. [Bos. 
ton: Ginn and Company.] 183 pp. $.92. 

Not received in time to prepare review com. 

ments for this issue, mention must nevertheless 

be made that this keenly anticipated adjunct to 
the “Our Singing World” series is now ayail- 
able. The four major sections: (1) The Kinder. 
garten Book; (2) The First Grade Book, with 
suggested procedure for the use of “Singing As 

We Play” and “Singing All the Day”; (3) Sing. 

ing on Our Way; (4) Singing and Rhyming. 

Each section includes a guide suggesting songs 

to be presented each month and an index of the 

songs indicating the month in which the songs 
are to be presented. 


A HISTORY OF MUSIC IN PICTURES, 
edited by Georg Kinsky. [New York: Dover 
Publications, Inc.] 363 pp., 1555 illustrations; 
indexes. $10.00. Reissue. 


“A remarkable scrap book,” is one student's first 
reaction to this volume, which is an unabridged 
reissue of a “. . . unique contribution to music. 
ology and musical enjoyment—an astonishing 
collection of picture material that begins with 
sculptures from Asia dating 3000 B. C. and 
closes with portaits of the Impressionists. 

“The 1555 illustrations have been selected al- 
most entirely from old prints, paintings, and 
other contemporary sources. They are authentic 
first-hand records that enable you to witness 
5000 years of musical history. Composers, sing- 
ers, teachers, producers, autographs, manuscripts, 
specimens of music, ancient and modern instru- 
ments may be seen at a moment’s notice and 
within the confines of one volume. . . . Here you 
may see .. . the birthplace of J. S. Bach, Stra- 
vinsky’s autographed score of “The Rite of 
Spring” and a Sumerian Sacrificial Procession.” 

This is a veritable picture encyclopedia. Its 
three full indexes (index to instruments; index 
to names of places; index to names of persons) 
make every picture and picture detai! available 
for quick reference. 


RECREATION THROUGH MUSIC, by 
Charles Leonhard. [New York: A. S. Barnes 
and Company.] 160 pp., references, index. 
$3.00. 

According to the publishers this book is addressed 

to musical laymen: individuals who wish to 

participate more actively in recreational music, 
students and teachers, and professional recrea- 
tion leaders. In addition to a basic orientation 
to the recreation music program and suggestions 
for the conduct of the program, it contains lists 
and recommendations for records, songs and 
materials for both the listening and the singing 
program. Chapter headings: Recreation and 

Music, Recreation through Listening, The 

Recreation Leader and the Listening Program, 

Recreation through Singing, The Recreation 

Leader and the Singing Program, Recreation 

through Playing, The Recreation Leader and 

the Playing Program. Mr. Leonhard who is 
associate professor of music at the University 
of Illinois, was the chairman of the Recordings 

Division of the MENC Committee on Audio 

Visual Aids (1948-51). 


DONALD FRANCIS TOVEY, by Mary 
Grierson. [New York: Oxford University 
Press.] 337 pp., appendix and index. $5.00. 

The writings of Sir Donald Francis Tovey, 

know:. throughout the English-speaking world. 

have already been collected and published, with 

one exception. Mary Grierson has taken care o 

the exception by compiling and annotating 

Tovey’s illuminating and often highly entertaim 

ing letters, which form a major part—in fact 

the basis—of this biography. A most interesting 
story is told, although, as the author states in her 
preface, it is not intended as a complete bios- 
graphy. The book includes reproductions 
photographs dealing with Tovey’s school days 
beginning at Oxford and carrying through the 
twenty-five year period when he had the Reid 
professorship at Edinburgh University and cor 
ducted the Reid Orchestra there. There are als 
reflections from Tovey’s friendship with famous 
musicians such as Joachim, Casals, Fritz and 
Adolph Busch, and many others. 
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SUMMER MUSIC STUDY IN CALIFORNIA 


_ or Colleges Yi stitute of Whasic 
JUNE 24 — AUGUST 1, 1952 


Joseph W. Clokey, Church Music — Ralph H. Lyman, Choral Conducting 

John Barnett — Orchestral Conducting and Arranging — Lee Pattison, 

Master Class in Piano — Kenneth Fiske, Chamber Music and Strings 

Carl Parrish, Composition — Doris Caster, Voice Building — Karl Kohn, 
Piano Literature — Madge E. Kamm, Music Education 


Courses offered for undergraduate and graduate college credit 








ORGAN WEEK JULY 7-1 


E. POWER BIGGS - Master Class - Concert - Leo Sowerby - Lectures 








For Bulletin, write to: 


KENNETH G. FISKE, DIRECTOR, POMONA COLLEGE, CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 








SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
39 1952 Intensive Summer 
4) Course 
July 7th through August 16th 
Hilda M. Schuster, Director 
Day & Evening Classes for Adults & Children, Professionals & Amateurs 
SPECIAL COURSES: Eurhythmics — Solfege — Har- 
Twentieth Century Music mony — Improvisation — Coun- 


lnstructor: Max Wald | terpoint — Special Courses lead- 


ene Fecnaney Urana Clarke | ing to Dalcroze Teachers Certifi- 
Orchestration ee cate — Alertness & Increment 
Instructor Max Wald Credit. 





Vocal and Instrumental Instruction by ARTIST TEACHERS 


For Information apply to: 


DALCROZE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 161 East 73rd St. 
TRafalgar 9-0316 New York 21, N.Y. 











Conservatory of Music of Kansas City, Missouri 


WIKTOR LABUNSKI, Director 
SUMMER SCHOOL MASTER CLASSES 
JUNE 9 — JUNE 26 


MARIA KURENKO, Famous soprano, Class in Song Interpreta- 
tion and Performance June 19 - 26 
WIKTOR LABUNSKI, Piano music and Its Many Angles 
June 9 - 26 
ISTVAN GLADICS, Contemporary Composers and Styles 
June 16 - 26 
The Art of Two Piano Playing, Wiktor Labunski, June 19 - 26 


Six Weeks Summer School June 16 through July 27 





For Bulletin, write Conservatory of Music, 4420 Warwick, Kansas City, Missouri. 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER TERM 


Dean Atlee L. Percy, Director 


INTERSESSION 
May 26 to July 5 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 7 to August 16 


Over Forty Courses in 

all Branches of Music 
Undergraduate and Graduate Credit 
in Music, Music Education (with major 
in music) and in Arts, and Education 


Non-degree and Special Students 
Admitted 


WORKSHOPS IN 
Music Education — Gallup 
Instrumental Music — Findlay 
Pianist and Teachers—Wolffers 
Class Piano Teaching—Wolffers 


Private Instruction with Artist Faculty 
in Piano, Organ, Voice and all orches- 


tral instruments — Full Dormitory Fa- 
cilities — Full Recreational Oppor- 
tunities — Chorus — Orchestra — 


Band — Concerts — Recitals 


For Further Information please write 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
College of Music: 


Eugene H. Floyd, Acting Dean 
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SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
of 
MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 


Decatur, Illinois 
W. St. Clare Minturn, Director Walter Emch, Chairman Graduate Division 


SUMMER SESSION—June 9, 1952—Aug. 1, 1952 


REGULAR SESSION—Sept. 12, 1952——-May 30, 1953 
Member of the National Association of 
Schools of Music 
COURSES IN ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC LEADING TO THE DEGREES OF 


BACHELOR OF MUSIC, BACHELOR OF MUSIC EDUCATION, MASTER OF 
MUSIC AND MASTER OF MUSIC EDUCATION. 


Two Special scholarships in piano and voice awarded each year—$500 each. 
A limited number of other awards are available to qualified applicants. 
Write School of Music Office for information regarding time and place of 
auditions. 


GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS AVAILABLE 
Catalog sent free upon request 








TANGLEWOOD — 1952 


BERKSHIRE MUSIC CENTER 


CHARLES MUNCH, DIRECTOR 
AARON COPLAND, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 


A summer school of music maintained by the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra in connection with the Berkshire Festival concerts. 


TENTH SESSION — June 30 to August 10 


Courses in Orchestra and Conducting (Leonard Bernstein), Chamber 

Music (William Kroll), Chorus (Hugh Ross), Composition (Aaron Cop- 

land and Luigi Dallapiccola), and Opera (Boris Goldovsky). Faculty 

includes twenty members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, including 

the Principals. 
TANGLEWOOD STUDY GROUP — (ingolf Dahil). A special course 
for music educators, general music students and amateurs. Enrollments 
of two, four, or six weeks. 

For Catalog please address: 
Miss M. Bossler, Berkshire Music Center, Symphony Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 








BEST SELLING... 
Secular Choral Music for Mixed Voices 


Bryan, Charles F. ..... Charlottown .............. .20 
CloKey, Joseph W. .... Pretemse ..........222+22- 018 
Forsyth, Cecil ........ Old King Cole ............. .18 
rs CD 0.66 00-0 SE a etitee 6edées ceed ae 
i ah i tance eee BE + Ges bese cweadee Ge 
Klemm, Gustav ...... Sing On! Sing On! .......... .18 
Taylor, Deems ....... May Day Carol ............ .20 
Taylor, Deems ....... Waters Ripple and Flow ...... .30 


J. FISCHER & BRO. ,o:. sicee NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALU''$ IN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, prepared by the 
Educational Policies Commission, a cor-.:nission 
of the National Education Association of the 
United States, and the American Association 
of School Administrators. [Washington: Na 
tional Education Association, 1201 1ith St, 
N. W.] 100 pp. $1.00 for single copies, 
reductions on quantity orders. 

The reader of this book will subscribe to the 
statement in the foreword that “The report 
deals with the problem of utmost importance 
Intelligent and fervent loyalty to moral and 
spiritual values is essential to the survival of 
this nation. The Commission hopes that this 
report will encourage in homes, churches, and 
schools a nationwide renaissance of interest ip 
education for moral and spiritual values. Qzyt 
of such interest the public schools should 
receive a clear mandate to continue and to 
strengthen their efforts in teaching the values 
which have made America great.” 


CLAUDIO MONTEVERDI, by H. F. Redlich. 
[New York: Oxford University Press.] 204 
pp., notes, appendix, index, illustrated. $5.00, 


In the author’s preface it is stated that the 
English edition of the volume “Claudio Monte. 
verdi—Life and Works” differs uot inconsider- 
ably from the German edition published in 1949 
in Switzerland. Several chapters and continuous 
paragraphs have been specially prepared for the 
English edition: Music and Society in Monte 
verdi’s Lifetime, Music in Italy at the Time of 
Monteverdi’s Advent, The Poets of Monteverdi's 
Madrigals, and the final section of the chapter, 
Monteverdi in the Eyes of Posterity. The book 
is divided into four parts dealing with Monte 
verdi’s career, works, the view of posterity, and 
the problems of editing and performance. 


SCHUMANN, A Symposium edited by Gerald 
Abraham. [New York: Oxford University 
Press.] 319 pp., chronology, bibliography, 
list of compositions, illustrated. $5.00. 

The discussions of the various categories of 

Schumann’s music, such as the piano music, 

songs, chamber music, and orchestral music, 

were written by Willi Reich, Kathleen Dale, 

Martin Cooper, A. E. F. Dickinson, Moseo 

Carner, Maurice Lindsay, Gerald Abraham, and 

John Horton. According to the publisher the 

new light thrown during the last twenty years 

on Schumann’s life and work makes the book 
of particular interest; German sources of infor- 
mation including manuscripts of Schumann’s un- 
published sketches were drawn upon and for the 
first time made available to the English reader. 





THE COVER PICTURE 








For the “festival” theme of the April-May 
cover the artist enlarged a small segment of 
the photograph reproduced here in miniature. 
The picture, made in the University of Min 
nesota’s Northrup Auditorium, shows the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra with sing 
ers from eleven Minneapolis high schools it 
the final concert of the 1951 pre-Christmas 
series given by the Orchestra. Yes, it was 
Handel’s “Messiah.” Conductor, Antal Dorati; 
soloists, Anne Bollinger, Eunice Alberts 
David Poleri, James Pease. Peter Tkach, 
director of music in the Minneapolis Public 
Schools, who organized and trained the chorus, 
said that just the sight of a thousand young 
sters in such a setting was thrilling. “And, 
said John K. Sherman in the Minneapolis 
Star, tone singing] “was pure angel stuff. .-- 
Many of the 4,000 persons present were fo 

parents to whom their children were giviig 
one of the finest Christmas gifts—a piece 


musical art they themselves had worked ® & 


and helped to interpret.” 
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Proof of sali : 
e Armstrong flute 
Perfection flawlessly translates the entire range 
of flute literature. 


W.T. ARMSTRONG COMPANY ELKHART, INDIANA 





Handbook for Teaching Piano Classes 


Prepared by the “iano Instruction Committee (1946-51) of the 


Music Educators National Conference, Raymond Burrows, Chairman 








ONTRIBUTORS: Dorothy Bishop, Chauncey Bond, Ray- 

mond Burrows, Leslie P. Clausen, John Crowder, Leah 

Curnutt, Charlotte DuBois, Fay Templeton Frisch, Polly Gibbs, 

Marjorie M. Keller, Evelyn Locke, Myrtle Merrill, Alma Holton 
Rich, Carrie M. Sharp. 




















OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 


(1) The Time Has Come. (2) The Preparation of the Teacher. (3) Institutions Which Offer Group 

Piano Instruction and Piano Pedagogy. (4) The Relation of the Piano Class to the Entire School 

Program. (5) The Evaluation of Teaching Materials. (6) Care of the Piano. (7) Classroom Equipment. 

(8) Expected Achievements and Illustrative Lesson Outlines: Elementary School, Junior High School, 
Senior High School, Junior College, University. (9) A Creed for Music Educators. 


Price $1.50 Postpaid 





Published by Music Educators National Conference, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Children’s hw Whasic books 


| OF OUTSTANDING MERIT 
shelches SKETCHES IN RHYTHM 


yn Rhythm By Edna A. Wright. For piano cl + a ing 
S 4 ' co-ordination of tempo. expressed by body action. For 
fundamental modern dancing classes and playground 
work. ——-— fon Highest rated 








MUSIC IS MOTION in the 


By Edna G. Buttolph. Resempaneneg, these songs. 


United States 





games and rhythms, are gg 


quence of activities. 
Price, $1.00 


OUR LITTLE SONGS 


By Sister Mary wolita, O.S.F. The child will delight in 
the dainty, sprightly. little melodies in this book. The 


lor g 
them, indications of body positions and possible se- 


Estimates for 


melodic line of these songs lies well within the range engraving and printing 


of little children's voices. 


Price. 75 cents 


gladly furnished 


Write for Complete Catalog of Children's Any publisher 


Music Books 





our reference 





124 E. Fourth Street 








slduustee | yee 





NATIONAL MUSIC WEEK — MAY 4-10 — Make Your Life More Musical 


2801 WEST 47TH STREET * CHICAGO 32, ILLINOIS 





Handbook on 16 mm. Films for Music Education 


Prepared by Lilla Belle Pitts, Coordinating Chairman 1948-51, Committee on Audio- 


Visual Aids of the Music Educators National Conference 


Motion pictures are a relatively inaccessible kind of teaching material. Getting at a sound film in order to ex- 
amine, study and evaluate it as one would a textbook, for instance, is virtually impossible. Calls for help are, 
therefore, to be expected. Repeated inquiries about films boil down to what, where, and how: what is avail- 


able, what it costs, where to get it, how to use it. 


This handbook on films is designed for the express purpose of answering these and similar questions. It 
supplies pertinent information about film material with suggestions concerning its use. 


CONTENTS 


Introduction: Why Use Films? How to Use Films? Guide to abbreviations, symbols, etc. 


PART | 
CLASSIFIED AND ANNOTATED FILMS FOR MUSIC ED. 
Section One—General Interest Films 


Group One—For Everybody. 
Group Two—For Primary Grades. 


Section Two—Music Films-for Correlated Units of Study 


Group One—Music and the Other Arts: The Dance, 
Art Dances, Ballet; The Language Arts: Drama (opera, 
operetta, oratorio), Poetry (art song, dramatic ballad, 
symphonic poem); The Visual Arts: Abstract Design, 
Architecture and Sculpture, Illustration (animated car- 
toons, puppets, illuminated manuscripts), Paintings 
and Tapestries. 


Group Two—Music and the Sciences: Social Sciences 
—Intercultural Relations: Africa, Canada, China, Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Gypsies, etc. (19 categories). 
Applied Science—Science of Music: Nature of Sound, 
Hearing Sound, Seeing Sound. 


Price $1.50 Postpaid 
Published by Music Educators National Conference, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, /Il. 
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Section Three—Skill Films 
Group One—Concert Films: Orchestra Concerts, Com- 
bined Vocal and Instrumental Concerts. 

Group Two—Recital Films: Piano and Harpsichord, 
Stringed Instruments (solo, ensemble), Vocal Music. 
Section Four—Information Films 
(1) Facts for Projector Operators (2) Analytical Studies 
of the Human Voice (3) The Construction of Instruments 
(4) Instruments of the Orchestra Explained (5) Writ- 

ing Music (6) Vocational Guidance in Music. 


PART Il 
WHERE TO GET MUSIC FILMS 
Section One—-The Public Library: Basic Guides and 
Master Catalogs, Government Film Services 
Section Two—Local, State and University Film Libraries 
Section Three—Directory of Commercial Producers and 
Distributors 
Section Four—Keeping Informed: (1) Brochures, Bulle- 
tins, and Annotated Lists (2) Periodicals (3) Books 





——— 
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CARL FISCHER 
NEW 


CHORALE-TIME for School Bands 
43 CHORALES, WARM-UP EXERCISES, & 
INSTRUMENTAL DRILLS 
Arranged or Composed by L. W. CHIDESTER 
School bands of all grades will find this material helpful. It is all fresh, in- 
teresting, and practical. The arrangements show good musical craftsmanship 
and a thorough understanding of the purposes which these 25 chorales in 5 
major and 5 minor keys; 10 warm-up, tune-up exercises; and 8 individual 
instrument drills with harmonized accompaniments can serve in the develop- 
ment of good players and a good band. An original system of arranging 
permits bringing all parts within only 12 books. They are 1. — Flute, Oboe; 
2. — Ist Clarinet, 1st Cornet; 3. — 1st Alto Sax, E flat Clarinet; 4. — 2nd 
Clarinet, 2nd Cornet; 5. — ist E flat Horn, 2nd Alto Sax.; 6. — Trombones; 
7. — 3rd Clarinet, Tenor Sax.; 8. — 2nd E flat Horn, Alto Clarinet; 9. — 
Baritone (Bass Clef), Bassoon, Bar. Sax.; 10. — Baritone (Tenor Clef), 
Bass Clarinet; 11. — Tuba; 12. — Conductor. 
CONDUCTOR, 1.00 Parts, each, .60 


OUR JUNIOR SYMPHONY 


ORCHESTRA FOLIO 
Arrangements by LORRAIN E. WATTERS 

Elementary and Junior High orchestras get a splendid repertoire in this new 
folio. Every number is attractive and the quality of music throughout grows 
out of the appreciation program — or correlates with it. . The Advanced 
Violin and Violin B parts are intended for Junior High ensembles. Instru- 
mentation: Piano-Conductor, Adv. Violin (ad lib.), 1st Violin A, 1st Violin 
B, 2nd Violin, 3rd Violin (Viola, treble clef), Viola, Cello, Bass, Flute, Oboe, 
ist Clar. in B flat, 2nd Clar. in B flat, Bassoon, ist Trumpet in B flat, 2nd 
Trumpet in B flat, ist & 2nd Horns in F, ist & 2nd Horns in E flat (Altos) 
(Substitutes for F Horns), Trombone (Baritone), Tuba, Percussion, E flat 
Alto Sax. (ad lib.), B flat Ten. Sax. (ad lib.) 

PIANO (CONDUCTOR) 1.00 Parts, each, .60 


SOUTH AMERICAN OVERTURE — by Merle J. Isaac 
For Orchestra PO 175 


Woven into this attractive, yet easy to perform, overture are lovely melodies 
and vital rhythms of Latin American origin. 























Set A, 4.00 Set B, 5.50 Set C, 7.00 Cond. .75 Parts, .35 ea. 
HYMN TO THE SUN — by Rimsky-Korsakoff 
J 495 Arranged for Band by David Bennett 


A modern band transcription of a colorful, oriental type of composition. 
The gifted and skillful arranger here makes another fine addition to Band 
Concert selections. 

Full Band 5.00 Symphonic Band 7.50 Conductor 1.25 Parts, each .50 


Previously Announced — LET’S SING! (Collection of Part-songs and 
Materials for a Variety of Group Activities — Jr. High or Upper Grades) 
by MARGUERITE V. HOOD & MARGARET C. PERRY (O 3728) .60 
ACHIEVEMENT CHORAL COLLECTION for Sop., Alto, & Bar. (14 
well-arranged and useful choruses for Jr. H. Groups) Arr. by Merle J. Isaac. 

PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE O 3722 .40 








62 Cooper Square 


CARL FISCHER, INC., NEW YORK 3 


BOSTON ¢ CHICAGO ¢ DALLAS e¢ LOS ANGELES 
























VIBES — MARIMBAS 
XYLOPHONES JEN-Co 


MADE 
BY 








Choice of percussion artists in radio, TV, recording 
studios, as well as teachers, organists, entertainers. 
#620 JeN-Co Vibe used with success by NICK 
PELICO (formerly with Horace Heidt and Dick 
Jurgens). 

Available with chrome legs and damper peda! and 
plastic pearl covered rails. 

SEE YOUR LOCAL MUSIC DEALER FOR ALL 
JeN-Co MUSICAL PRODUCTS 
manufactured 


by 
G. C. JENKINS CO. DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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PITTS — GLENN — WATTERS: OUR SINGING WORLD 


The series that is unusually rich in songs that have won 
a permanent place in America’s heart and life. 


| — Songs that are stimulating and 
that arouse a strong emotional re- 


sponse 
Battle Hymn of the Republic — K, I, II, 
Vi 


Caisson Song — VI 

California — VI 

Marines’ Hymn, The — V 

ae Johnny Comes Marching Home — 


ll — Songs with the sense of fun 
characteristic of a young, vigorous 


people 


Arkansas Traveler (Turkey in the Straw) 


Billy Boy — IV, V 

Cindy — V 

Great Grand-Dad — VI 

Jingle Bells — K, I, IV 

New River Train — VI 

Oh! Susanna — IV, V 

Old Dan Tucker — IV 

Sourwood Mountain — V 

Yankee Doodle — K, I, II, Ill 

Young Man Who Wouldn’t Hoe Corn — 
VI 


lll — Simple heartwarming songs of 
love and longing 


Dixie — V 

Home on the Range — III, IV 
Home, Sweet Home — IV, V 
Jacob’s Ladder — V 

My Old Kentucky Home — VI 
Old Folks at Home — III, V 


O Tennessee! — VI 

IV — Songs of loyalty to our coun- 
try 

America — K, I, I, Ill, IV, V 

America the Beautiful — K, I, II, Ill, VI 


Roman numerals indicate the book or 
books in Our Singing World where 
this song appears 


Here are a few of them. 


American Hymn — VI 
There Are Many Flags in Mary Lands — 
Ill 


V — Songs asserting courage 


I Heard the Bells — IV 
— Ye Thankful People, Come — IV, 


Lord of All Being — VI 

Praise to Joy — 

Rise Up, O Men of God — IV 

Star-Spangled Banner, The — K, I, Il, 
Ill, IV, V, VI 


Vi — Songs attesting to man's per- 
sistent faith in ideals 
Dakota Hymn — VI 


Faith of Our Fathers — V 
How Brightly Shines the Morning Star 


Lo, We Walk a Narrow Way (Song of 


Hope) — VI 
Prayer of Thanksgiving (Netherlands 
Hymn) — V 


Swing Low, Sweet Chariot — III, VI 


Vil — Songs of family affection 


All through the Night — VI 
Golden Slumbers — III, V 

Lullaby (Brahms) — V 
Peacefully, My Baby, Sleep — V 
Sleep, O My Baby (Mozart) — VI 


Sweet and Low — IV 


Vill — Songs expressing serenity 

and peace 

Come, Thou Almighty King — III, IV, V 
VI 


Crusaders’ Hymn — III, 
Faith ot Our Fathers — V 






































Sales offices: 
DALLAS 1 


NEW YORK 11 
COLUMBUS 16 







BOSTON 





Home office: 


CHICAGO 16 
SAN FRANCISCO 3. TORONTO 5 


Holy Spirit, Gift Divine — V 

Now Thank We All Our God — V 

O God, Beneath Thy Guiding Hand — 
VI 


O Worship the King — VI 
Praise to the Living God — V 


IX — Songs that promote friendli- 
ness 


Ay, Ay, Ay — VI 

Brown Bird, The — IV 

Carmen, Carmela — VI 

Cielito Lindo — VI 

Dark Eyes — VI 

Greeting, A — VI 

Santa Lucia — VI 

See Afar Yon Hill Ardmore — VI 


X — Songs that are favorites 


Animal Fair, The — V 

Bicycle Built for Two, A — V, VI 

Clementine — VI 

I've Been Working on the Railroad — 
IV 


Johnny Schmoker — III, IV 
Over in the Meadow — II 
Polly-Wolly-Doodle — III, IV 


XI — Songs for Christmas 


Away ina eg —I,Il 

Deck the Hall — 

First Noel, The — ‘. Ill, VI 

Hark! The Herald Angels Sing — III, V 

It Came upon the Midnight Clear — 
IV, VI 

I Wish You a Merry Christmas — II, IV 

Jolly Old St. Nicholas — I, III 

Oh Come, Little Children — I 

O Little Town of Bethlehem — K, I, V 

O Come, All Ye Faithful — II, IV, VI 

Silent Night — K, I, II, V, VI 

Up on the House-top — I, I 

We Three Kings of Orient — I, II, IV 


Record Albums available 
for every level. 
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MANNA FOR THE SOUL 


Published by the 
MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
Vol. XXXVIII April-May 1952 


JOHN W. BEATTIE 


HOUSANDS of boy and girl musicians, teachers 

and supervisors of music, school and college ad- 

ministrative officers, publishers’ representatives, 
manufacturers and purveyors of musical merchandise 
have just returned to their homes after an inspiring week 
at the Philadelphia Conference. That meeting, the first 
one in eastern territory since the New York Conference 
of 1936, was memorable for the scope of the program as 
well as the feeling of group solidarity and pride in 
achievement which characterized its sessions. Concerts, 
demonstrations, lectures, discussions and exhibits all 
gave ample evidence that music has come to occupy an 
important place in American education. This has not 
always been the case as any of our older members will 
testify. Today we can say with pardonable pride that in 
no country, at no time, has there been such a program 
of music in schools as is true in our land, from the 
crossroads to the metropolitan centers. 

Those of us who experienced the satisfaction of 
Conference attendance may ask ourselves what we can 
take back to our various communities. We wonder 
what the Conference can do for us in addition to pro- 
viding inspiration. Indeed, in the lobbies and halls at 
Philadelphia one heard many comments to the effect that 
our national organization should be able to direct more 
of our local battles for us; as a group we should “fight 
for our rights,” do something to overcome the forces of 
reaction which seek to restrict our activities. It is a 
fact that in many localities music is threatened by the 
encroachment of ancillary activities which take time from 
all school subjects. Even a highly legitimate part of the 
school program, such as physical education, has become 
a danger from the standpoints of time and space alloca- 
tion as well as budgetary consideration. Many a teacher 
feels helpless to combat alone the various forces which 
seek to take time from music. Such an individual quite 
reasonably feels that in some tangible way his national 
organization may come to his aid. 

+ 

However, no organized battle for music education is 
wise or necessary. We are not politicians, nor are we 
wise in the ways of those who employ the political ap- 
proach. We have a weapon at hand which may be 
utilized to much better purpose than political action, 
namely, the power of music to stimulate mind and spirit. 
On all sides we hear and read that “America needs a 
spiritual awakening.” “Give our children greater moral 
and spiritual values” is the cry of millions of parents, an 
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appeal which school administrators are likely to heed. 
In that case, today is the time to demonstrate that of all 
subjects taught in the schools, music does most to 
strengthen democratic procedures and uplift the soul. 
We must believe this or we have no place in musical 
endeavor. For the skeptic, a few illustrations may help 
drive home a point so often forgotten or passed over as 
sentimental twaddle. 
a 

During World War II, a sailor on a ship in eastern 
waters wrote to his school music teacher as follows: 
“You were right, Miss Brewster. We have forgotten 
most of the algebra, physics, history and other high- 
school subjects, but we cannot forget the music and 
what it meant to us, for music does something to your 
insides.” 

A Negro boy was going down the hall to his class 
which followed a school assembly. A splendid chorus 
had just finished singing a group of religious numbers, 
including a spiritual. Said this lad on meeting the 
directress of the chorus: “Gee, Miss Anderson, that 
music sure did rock my soul.” 

A teacher in a large city school attended by many 
Jewish children conducted a public concert in mid- 
December in which songs appropriate for both Hannukah 
and Christmas seasons were employed. Jewish and 
Christian children sang each others traditional songs 
with greater interest because they were learning, perhaps 
for the first time as a result of this two-festival program, 
that they had much in common. The teachers received 
many gifts and letters from children and parents in 
appreciation of a program that was outstanding for 
democratic concept as well as musical value. And you 
may be sure that the wide publicity given the concert in 
the local press did nothing to injure the reputation of 
the school or its teacher of music. 

Several hundred university students sang Brahms’ 
“Requiem,” accompanied by a symphony orchestra and 
directed by a conductor of world renown. An amazing 
number of students, most of whom were from depart- 
ments other than music made the comment: “Well, I 
may not remember much of the content of the courses 
to which I am exposed here at the University but I 
can never forget the thrill of that performance.” 

Even the singing of a lovely melody by elementary- 
school children can evoke the response that nourishes 
that which is best in human nature. It is not necessarily 
a text that does this, nor need the words carry a reli- 
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gious appeal. 
the chief element in the process of transforming children 
from unruly imps to angelic cherubs. 

Who of us has not witnessed the power of group 
singing in the school assembly? A crowd of several 
hunderd youngsters troops into the auditorium, often in 
the restless fashion of students relaxing between classes. 
A chord is sounded on the piano or by a group of in- 
struments. Quiet descends—then there roils out from 
the massed voices some well known hymn or folk song. 
Instantly, the entire assemblage of youth representing all 
sorts of home, racial, and religious backgrounds, is 
transformed into a great chorus where each contributes 
his small effort to produce a mighty whole. And as the 
sound wells up, each individual catches some of the 
spark that makes him aware of the power of music to 
enrich life. 


bp 


At all our Conferences, regional and national, we 
continue the tradition of the lobby sing. Each night 
after completion of the scheduled events, we meet for 
group singing. Why? We gain strength, serenity, and 
a sense of unity from an informal type of musical ex- 
pression that amazes the casual listener. “Who are 
these wonderful singers?” asks the visitor who comes 
upon one of these sings. On being informed that they 
are teachers he may say: “They are certainly enjoying 
themselves and it surely is pleasant to hear them.” Of 
course, they have fun or they would not gather in a 
hotel lobby at the end of a long day, just to sing to- 
gether. 


A beautiful tune, well sung, seems to be 








The spirit of the lobby sing is one thing we can take 
with us from any Conference. The feeling that we are 
part of an important group of educators whose chief 
mission is to help children create something of beauty 
is one to cherish. And note this well! The teacher 
who carries on the sort of work that really “gets to” 
children need not worry about adequate support for his 
undertakings so long as our present school system is 
maintained. It is not only the highly trained marching 
band, the uniformed a cappella choir, the symphony 
orchestra that win admiration for music. It is the use 
of music as a means of achieving emotional and spiritual 
satisfaction that gains public encouragement. Music is 
important as the one school subject that simultaneously 
develops group unity and individual growth in the realm 
of the spirit. Nurture of high ideals and iofty thoughts 
is greatly needed among growing children. 

Further, these influences on the lives and attitudes 
of our future citizens will help assure the continuation 
of our program of public education. The enemies of 
our schools seem to have overlooked the fact that par- 
ents are zealous not only for the physical, mental and 
economic welfare of their children, they also have deep 
concern for the spiritual well being of the children—for 
the nourishment of their souls. 


ae 
+ 


If music helps build ideals and healthy emotional 
states, the public will see to it that we have ample oppor- 
tunity to carry on our musical program. For music does 
more than stimulate the mind and build morale; it pro- 
vides manna for the soul. 






To Do, To Feel, To Think 


WARREN DWIGHT ALLEN . 


a THREE infinitives could be used to sum 


Me up the responsibilities of the trained musician 
(to do well in performance, to feel and to re- 
spond to musical values with sensitivity, and to think 
clearly in the search for more knowledge). They might 
also be used as headings for a brief sketch of music edu- 
cation in this country; it has gone through these three 
phases, by and large, with changing emphases. These 
phases are: Education for Performance, for Appreciation 
and for the Knowledge which is necessary for critical 
ability. The three are of equal value: music can only 
exist in performance ; without sensitivity in performance 
the spirit of music disappears, and without thought musi- 
cal ideas are non-existent. No one phase of music educa- 
tion is sufficient without the others; but it is hard to em- 
phasize one or two of them, apparently, without neg- 
lecting the others. 

There was a time when a school of music offered no 
training other than in performance; when students 
wanted nothing but technique and memorized repertoire. 
A student once protested the appointment of a com- 
poser and scholar as head of his school, saying, “All 
I want to learn there is how to play the oboe.” The 


only question such a student could ask was, “How did 
Now, the well-educated performer wants to 


I do?” 
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know, “How do you feel, what do you think of my 
musicianship, my sensitivity, my thoughtfulness in in- 
terpretation? Did I seem to know what I was doing,” 

Today, the technical equipment of the average pro- 
fessional instrumentalist and composer and conductor is 
superior to that of a generation ago—not because more 
attention has been paid to technique, but because more 
attention is given to other matters as well. But perhaps 
because of this facility we suffer, as in record-breaking 
athletics, from the speed mania. I first noticed this 
years ago here in San Francisco, when the same Schu- 
mann sonata was played by two artists in succession. 
Alfred Reisenauer, of the old romantic school, lingered 
over it for forty poetic minutes; a week later a young 
newcomer played it in twenty-five minutes flat! 

Unfortunately, difficulties do not seem to exist for 
many a modern young musician. He can do anything. 
The techniques of composition and of orchestration are 
so thoroughly mastered and the techniques of perform- 
ance are so impeccable that the breathless listener may 
feel like asking now and then whether it was worth 
doing. 

In the late 19th century non-performing composers 
sometimes asked too much of musicians at the time; 
after the first seventy-seven rehearsals of Tristan and 
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Isolde, it is said that the director had a nervous break 
down, that another conductor had to finish what had 
seemed to be an impossible task. Today, some of our 
high-school groups can perform better than professional 
groups did a century ago; the race between the cum- 
poser and the virtuoso is apt to be a draw, with the 
listener on the losing end. 


“‘Doing’’ Is Not Enough 


In the second phase of music education it has been 
and still is recognized that doing is not enough; that 
to do really well, one must have sensitivity. Curiously 
enough, it was not the musicians who first demanded this 
education—it was the listening audience. Deluged with 
more different styles of music than the world had ever 
known before, the listener demanded courses in “Ap- 
preciation.” As the concert business grew to Big Busi- 
ness, what Virgil Thomson calls the “Appreciation 
Racket” flourished like the green bay tree. People in 
search of culture and willing to pay for it were so un- 
sure of themselves that they had to read the reviews of 
performances the next day to see whether their hunches 
were confirmed. But this education was important ; that 
the taste of concert-goers is higher for it goes without 
saying. 

Appreciation, however, was slanted so far in the 
direction of the listener that education of the musician 
for sensitivity was somewhat neglected. 

There are those who have always maintained that 
“expression” cannot be taught. Then there are those 
who believe that “expression” is merely synonymous 
with dynamics; that first you must learn the notes so 
that you can “put the expression in” afterwards. This 
we might call the tinted postcard school of expression. 
It might possibly be better to learn first what it is one 
is supposed to express—then learn the notes. 

Sensitivity should mean that all our senses are alive 
to a piece of music as a whole; it should mean much 
more than the narrow definition we have given to the 
term “expression.” 

The Seashore tests are not, as claimed, “Measurements 
of Musical Talent.” No scientific tests have yet been 
devised with which to measure personality and genius ; 
but these tests do measure certain distinct phases of 
sensitivity, pitch discrimination, motor response, and so 
on. I, myself, in submitting to the pitch test learned 
an interesting lesson. As the intervals came closer and 
closer to perfect unison, my poor ears were not enough 
by themseives. I found, by relaxing my body from head 
to toes as nearly as possible, by allowing it to respond as 
a whole, “up” or “down,” my organism as a whole gave 
the answer, until the pitch went beyond my hearing 
limits, 


Train for Sensitivity 


The lesson was obvious. We have yet to learn 
how to train students for sensitivity, so that each will 
throw all of himself into what he does, knowing where 
and When to create tension, when and where to relax. 
Ear-training, for example, should be much more than 
purely aural recognition of intervals and chords, mo- 
tives and phrases. It should be a part of body and mind- 
training. What is the use of drilling on intervals and 
chords, motives and phrases, if the body remains inert 
or overly tense, without rhythmic response? 
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Candidates for graduate study and for positions as 
teachers are often asked to write down a familiar melody 
from memory. The most common faults disclosed are 
not in tonal hearing, but in rhythmical organization, 

These candidates, from all indications, show spotty 
improvement from year to year but some very dis- 
couraging reports keep coming in. With all the splendid 
work being done in public performance, disappointments 
come not only in examinations for sensitivity but also 
for musical literacy and general knowledge. Where 
fine results come to light, it is when a student uses his 
or her brains. 

There was once a school of piano teaching which ad- 
vucated that a pupil should, or at least could, prop a 
book up on the music rack and read while practicing 
finger exercises on the theory that the mechanism 
should become automatic. The difficulty there was that 
the poor listeners at the recital merely heard some more 
practicing. The pianist gave them no food for thought, 
no desire to dance nor to sing—no feeling for “life on a 
higher level” (as Curt Sachs defines dance itself). 


Music Demands Thinking 


The third, and perhaps the most important, phase of 
music education in modern times is that we have at 
long last proven to colleges and universities that music 
demands thinking; that the literature, history, aesthet- 
ics, structure, styles, psychology and sociology of music 
are just as worthy of serious study as any other subjects 
in the curriculum. 

The recognition of music as a_ thought-provoking 
study, as a fascinating realm of knowledge, as one of 
the great civilizing forces which has made the world we 
live in, has not yet reached down very far into the high 
schools and is only now percolating in our teachers col- 
leges and schools of music, Until recently, most of the 
latter have remained in the “elocution stage.” Perform- 
ance means everything. 

The great difficulty as a rule is in getting our per- 
forming students to be on-the alert as to what they do, 
where their music came from, when it was written, why 
certain styles demand one approach, and others call for 
different attitudes and interpretations. To get students 
to discuss their repertoire and the content of their pro- 
grams, to get them to read up on the music they hear 
and perform, should be the. first necessary steps in 
what we call “musicology.” That formidable word 
merely means, fundamentally, intellectual curiosity con- 
cerning any and all realms of musical knowledge. Musi- 
cology can begin with inquiry into that which is familiar 
and into the ways it has come to be what it is, whether 
it be in the realm of folk or popular music, the phe- 
nomena of sound (acoustics), musical instruments from 
those of primitives to electronics, the relationships of 
psychology, aesthetics and pedagogy with history, styles 
and literature of music, or with the development of in- 
dividual genius among the groups that have fostered 
musical art past and present. 

Unfortunately a great gulf yawns between some pro- 
fessors of musicology in our graduate departments and 
the music educators in our schools. From lofty emi- 
nence, a sort of scholarly virtuosity is being practiced ; 
some of the same contempt for the practical musician 
is evidenced now and then which characterized the study 
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Some Fiddlers May Burn 


FRANK W. HUBBARD 


THE ATTACKS on the schools referred to 
in previous issues of this magazine and in many 
publications are much more menacing than is 
generally realized. An increasing number of 
citizens, parents and educators have enlisted 
in setting up defenses, but there are far too 
many persons who are still unaware that there 
is need for defending the schools. 

Long since, the National Education Associa- 
tion assumed leadership in combating the forces 
which have been undermining our educational 
system. Much has been done by the NEA and 
its departments to alert teachers and the public 
to the dangerous elements which are being 
subtly introduced into the minds of our people. 
Mr. Hubbard, who is director of the NEA Re- 
search Division, presents a warning which 
should be heeded by all persons who believe in 
our public school system, and who want to pro- 
tect it. He writes conservatively; he mentions 
names and states facts. He is not an alarmest 
nor, in the terms of his own metaphor, is he 

turning in a false alarm. 


dictable dangers is a grass fire. Experienced forest 

rangers in these regions never underestimate such 
fires. As one ranger said to me: “Son, that fire over 
those mountains isn’t very big—but a small grass fire 
can become a brush fire, a brush fire a forest fire, and 
a forest fire. ..? Well, that is real trouble.” 

His words came back to me some twenty years later 
when “a little grass fire” ten miles away jumped a ridge 
of hills and burned hundreds of houses in my home 
town. Many people had seen the smoke for hours but 
not much had been done about it. Not being brought 
under control, the fire swept over the hills, caught a 
few trees and houses, and then became a major catas- 
trophe. When I asked a college professor friend about 
it, his choked-up reply was little more than “Just a 
little fire—no one took it seriously—we lost everything.” 

Today educators are trying to beat out the brush fires 
of criticism. Hardly a day passes that some school 
system or college is not confronted by a new blaze. 
Many of these flare and die quickly, but each one is a 
potential menace—not only where it starts, but to edu- 
cational programs throughout the nation. Some of these 
“fires” are accidental ; some are deliberately set. Sparks, 
borne on the winds of heat, touch off new fires in 
unexpected places. 

Criticism of the schools and colleges is not new. It 
began with the first teacher, the first pupil, and the 
first log. Someone did not like that kind of teaching 
and said so. Such criticism is as normal as breathing 
and, when the issues are resolved, usually results in 
better teaching. 

Today a wholly different situation exists. The inter- 
national situation creates many tensions, manpower 
shortages, produces fatigue ; high taxes and rising prices 
make people scrutinize closely all demands upor the 
pocketbook, and modern communication multiplies the 


[' THE WEST one of the most dangerous and unpre- 
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power and extent of propaganda. Into this highly 
sensitive situation has come the self-appointed critic of 
education with his time, purposes, organization, and 
funds. He has little to do except to start “fires” and 
promote discord; he is responsible to no one; his acts 
rarely violate any enforceable laws. Tutored in the 
methods of destructive propaganda of recent decades, 
bound by no code of ethics, disguised in many forms, he 
builds distrust, promotes conflict, and spreads the sparks 
of destruction. 

The most common front for the self-appointed critic | 
is patriotism—as he interprets it. Behind this guise is 
a miscellaneous group with economic, political, or social 
biases and emotions in opposition to public education, 
The common factor basically uniting this group is oppo- 
sition to the cost of the public schools and to new taxes 
and services which will increase the cost of government. 
The theory of these critics seems to be that if the 
confidence of the public in public education can be de- 
stroyed, then the cost of education will be frozen or even 
reduced. One formula of distorted logic often found in 
their propaganda is applied recklessly to school pro- 
cedures and instructional materials: 

If it is progressive then it is new. 

If it is new then it is New Dealish. 

If it is New Dealish then it is socialistic. 

If it is socialistic then it is communistic. 

If it is communistic then it is subversive. 

From this peculiar type of reasoning various groups 
go out on all kinds of tangents. They drag in incon- 
plete facts on the Three R’s as evidence that the schools 
have replaced sound teaching with too much “social 
theory”; they say that children today lack discipline 
and are encouraged by schools toward irresponsible 
habits which lead ultimately to juvenile delinquency; 
they argue that the school program has been filled with 
many “fads and frills” such as music, recreation, and 
extracurricular activities; they say that teachers want § 
academic freedom so that they will have more opportu- 
nities to carry forward their secret schemes to remake 
American society. In presenting these statements the 
self-appointed critic often shows complete ignorance of 
what actually goes on in a modern school; he pounces 
on the occasional teacher, who is accused of communistic 
tendencies, as evidence that many teachers are disloyal; 
and he does not hesitate to distort isolated statements of 
teachers or to misuse statistical facts to make the schools 
resemble his own warped ideas. 


ab 


On the national level three organizations have been 
especially active and notorious: 

(1) The National Council for American Education. 
Issues newsletters, pamphlets, cartoons, and other mate 
rials attacking college professors, slandering the public 
schools, and advocating private schools. 

(2) The Conference of Small Business Organizations 
(which receives support from some big busines; cof 
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porations ). It issues the “Educational Reviewer” to 
censor teaching materials. Its reviewers often take 
words and sentences out of context and cite these as 
evidence of subversive doctrine and purpose. 

(3) The Friends of the Public Schools of America. 
It issues a newsletter that exhibits a general reactionary 
point of view and specific opposition to parochial 
schools, federal aid for education, and progressive edu- 
cation. The newsletter dwells on the editor’s belief 
that educators are plotting to establish a national system 
of socialistic education. 

a 

The publications issued by these groups, and some 
issued by other groups less notorious, are sent widely 
throughout the nation. Like sparks from a forest fire 
they set up small blazes among people who have some 
reason for being critical of public education. Many of 
these grass fires are quickly stopped by parent-teacher 
associations, citizens’ councils, and the public relations 
programs of education associations, colleges, and school 
systems. Meeting these dangers, however, calls for 
continuous vigilance. 


There still remain in the profession too many teachers 
who are indifferent to the threat. They view these at- 
tacks as small grass fires, remote from their own com- 
munities and colleges, and solely the responsibility of 
those in the immediate vicinity. 

Music educators are likely to be among these who do 
not know how serious the attacks can become. Removed 
from strain of direct administrative responsibility they 
are not often involved in the strenuous efforts necessary 
to beat down the flames of opposition and distrust. Yet 
all teachers are involved in the possible end results. 
Widespread lack of confidence in public education can 
lead to reduction in school budgets, enactment of tax 
limitation laws, and defeat of bond issues for new con- 
struction. A general atmosphere of defeat can affect 
federal policies with respect to manpower and critical 
materials. These conditions when widespread could re- 
sult in less music education, fewer building facilities, and 
reduction in the materials of instruction. 

The time is not one for fiddling. Those who play in 
the midst of a conflagration may find themselves burned 
by the flames. 


School and Church Cooperation in Music 


WILLIAM C. RICE 


UBLIC SCHOOL music teachers and church choir 
p directors, musicians who have much to offer each 

other, are often bitter opponents. Their animosity 
may be relatively mild, causing them to ignore each 
other; or they may loudly make their feelings public. 
Regardless of the degree of opposition, they are missing 
out on a fine opportunity to advance the cause of vocal 
music. The situation is made all the more ludicrous be- 
cause the church musician is often a school musician five 
days a week, and he is, therefore, in the ambiguous posi- 
tion of twisting his own arm! In his and other cases the 
cause of church-school competition may be rooted in 
obscure community quarrels, but usually the antagonisms 
grow out of pure ignorance. Let us examine the picture 
and see what can be made of it. 


Every teacher, if he is sincerely interested in his work, 
hopes that his teaching will make a lasting contribution 
to the lives of his students. Perhaps more than any other, 
the music teacher has an opportunity to offer something 
that has this real significance because of the omnipresence 
of music in modern life. Without doubt the average 
music program touches a great many people and provides 
them with the means of increasing their leisure-time pleas- 
ures; it also offers introductory training for the few 
who wish to make music their profession. Despite these 
commendable features, music education is ignoring a val- 
uable chance for significant community service if it fails 
to promote an active interest in the church choirs of every 
community. The number of young people who partici- 
pate in such organizations is, in most cases, pitifully 
small. This situation is important in itself but more im- 
portant is the effect that lack of interest in church and 
community choral organizations has upon after-school 


Mr. Rice is head of the music department at Baker University, Bald- 


vaya, fe is on leave doing graduate work at the State Uni- 
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years. Almost every church in this country could have 
a highly effective choir if sufficient energy were put be- 
hind a campaign to arouse the interest of teachers and 
students in such organizations. 

To forestall one obvious comment : it has been observed 
that some church leaders, including a few ministers, either 
intentionally or unintentionally have set up a sort of 
closed corporation that makes their program unattractive 
to young people. This kind of attitude places some rather 
severe obstacles in the way of a cooperative community 
effort, but will not necessarily doom the program to 
failure. In addition to church attitudes the present em- 
phasis, as a result of the Supreme Court decision, upon 
extreme separation from public schools of anything re- 
motely connected with religion must be recognized and 
treated with caution. 

+ 

The school music teacher, especially in high school, has 
within his grasp the power to enrich his comimunity in 
many ways, and not the least is his influence upon yourig 
singers and their relation to the choirs of their town. Too 
often a spirit of competition develops between church and 
school; the result is a mutual throat-cutting that cer- 
tainly does no one any good, and usually results in much 
harm to everyone involved. Neither the school nor the 
church is to be blamed for such a situation because it 
usually grows out of the same mistake that causés wars: 
failure of individuals and groups of individuals to under- 
stand each others’ problems. Too often nobody tries to 
overcome this gap and chaos is the result. Sometimes 
the church musician is so poorly trained that he cannot 
do good work. Sometimes the school musician is equally 
inefficient ; but whatever the case, public or private knif- 
ing will not improve matters for either director. Someone 
should make a gesture of good will, and invariably the 

CONTINUED ON PAGE FORTY-TWO 
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cal activities are today generally accepted through- 

out the country as bona fide curricular subjects. 
This acceptance into the curriculum has been won through 
an awareness of the bountiful values of musical activity, 
and through a dynamic leadership which has been pro- 
vided by music educators during the past twenty-five 
years. Prior to the acceptance of these musical activi- 
ties into the curriculum, many of them were carried on 
as extracurricular activities. Such a course of develop- 
ments is in line with the thinking of such educational 
leaders as E. K. Fretwell who indicates that curricular 
activities should, wherever at all possible, grow out of 
extracurricular activities. 

In fact, the acceptance of music into the curriculum 
has been so complete and of such long standing that its 
presence is no longer noteworthy, and one hesitates even 
to mention’ it. In some circles the subject matter of 
music instruction and its teaching techniques have be- 
come pretty well standardized and in some cases, un- 
fortunately, crystallized and even ossified. Many such 
classes are dominated by the instructor and his beliefs; 
an instructor who leads, instructs, plans, executes and 
organizes. There are many variations of this kind of 
autocratic leadership, but in the main, curricular sub- 
jects in many, many cases are handled in this way. 


a 


This is a general picture of the curricular status. 
What about the extracurricular music program? It is 
customary in most secondary schools today for adminis- 
trators to allot time for extracurricular activities. Most 
administrators are sold on the benefits of a school-wide 
4 extracurricular program. In fact, as far back as 1918, 





[ct actives MUSIC, vocal music, and other musi- 


the report on the Cardinal Principles of Secondary 

Education recommended the appointment by principals 

of a director of “preparation for leisure.” Such a per- 

son would today likely be known as the Coordinator of 
| Extraclass or Extracurricular Activities. 

: Because of the important role of music in extra-school 
activities such as operettas, football games, parades, 
dramatic events, teas, etc., there is an assumption on the 
part of many people that the extracurricular status of 
music is in good order. But the ideal extracurricular 
program and the philosophy behind it call for certain 
values which are not present in many of these activities. 
The extracurricular philosophy recognizes the value of 
“civic-social relationships” as a prime objective. It 
seeks to create for the students new interests, new re- 
sponsibilities and a peculiar means of evaluating life 
and events that is close to the student and meaningful 
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to him. There are many other values listed by those s 
who have thought about extracurricular activities, and ‘ cm 
many of them, of course, could well apply to curricular = 
activities as well. Such things as training for leadership, bey 
for recreation, for ethical living, for the discovery of - 
special qualities and abilities—these and other values are xe 
more than sufficient reason for the establishment of an ve 
extracurricular program. nies 
+ of s 
Such a program must, of course, be student-centered. a 
It must take into account such fundamental adolescent ri 
drives as curiosity, gregariousness, loyalty, sympathy, <i 
imitation, mastery, sex and the strong desire for ap- 
proval. And, of course, it must take into account the 
factor of individual differences. Where does all this 
leave the music educator who is only interested in bring- It 
ing good musical experiences to the individual and to the § predi 
community? Wher it comes to extracurricular musica § very 
activities, such a music educator is off-base. He is Arts 
wrong. He is wrong because the extracurricular music § 2 hill 
program should be student-centered and not music-cen- of ce 
tered. Activities should grow out of a genuine student Such 
need and interest. There should be a maximum of stu- of th 
dent participation and student responsibility. Activities trans! 
should ‘be on a broad plane, and should be integrated their 
with the entire program of the school. Evaluation should ular 1 
be continuous, and activities should be replaced or dis- quite 
continued when there is no longer interest or need for og 
them. ¥ ~eagh 
In applying these general principles to a specific music | a 
program, some music educators find themselves face-+to- og 
face with the controversial subject of popular music ron 
in the schools. We say that activities should grow ott Conte 
of a genuine student need and interest. Here is a broad ites 
general statement which, by its aptness, has become 4 on fi 
educational cliche. It must, however, certainly underly br act 
any concept of extracurricular activities. contes 
ea One 
: activiti 
What kind of music are young people interested " HF have ¢] 
today? According to a survey by the Griffith Music tional 
Foundation, Newark, New Jersey, 90 percent to 95 pet @ organi 
cent of the students from the tenth to twelfth grade who & ter arc 
were tested preferred popular music to classical musi @ listenir 
That the tastes and desires of such students are not much experic 
different from their elders is indicated by the results o! the pu 
an NBC survey taken in 1940 of a cross section of the tes mz 
NBC listening audience. In this survey, listeners voted lovers, 
nine to one for popular music. We may conclude thi can joi 
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young people between the tenth and twelfth grades in 
our areas may also want popular music. (Incidentally, 
in this same survey, fifth-grade students were almost 
100 percent for classical music. Therefore, an extra- 
curricular program for them would be organized ac- 
cordingly. ) 

Students who want popular music will, in most cases, 
express a desire for dance bands, or for some type of 
yocal or instrumental ensemble centered around popu- 
lar music. Certainly these organizations can be social 
and recreational. A realistic and practical approach to 
the world of music, commercial and otherwise, indicates 
the desirability of varied training and experience and, 
by all means, broadmindedness. 

“In organizing an extracurricular music program, the 
first step should be a survey of student preferences and 
interests. Students may be presented with an “Activity 
Program Questionnaire” which lists many activities, but 
which also has an important additional section entitled 
“Suggested Activities.” Students check those activities 
of their interest which are listed, and, in the “Suggested 
Activities” section, they state those activities of their 
interest which have not been mentioned. ‘The results 
of such a survey can very well point up the tastes, de- 
sires and interests of a student body. Such a survey can 
provide music educators with an up-to-date picture of 
fads and tastes at the student level. 


+ 


It is certain that no set of music activities can be 
predicted for all areas of the country. For example, 
very few students, if any, in the New York Music and 
Arts High School would be interested in organizing 
a hillbilly band. The same might not be true, however, 
of certain rural areas in California and other states. 
Such choices are not only peculiar to tastes and mores 
of the region, but they are also affected by the ever-so- 
transient fads to which young people, and sometimes 
their elders, are susceptible. Today’s interest in pop- 
ular music of Latin American style, for instance, may 
quite likely be supplanted one day by an interest in 
Oriental or even conceivably the polyphony and musica 
ficta of the fourteenth century. We must be prepared 
for a variety of activities. 

An example of the changing scene is the amount of 
emphasis which certain standard textbooks on extracur- 
ricular activities have placed upon the “Music Memory 
Contest.” To my knowledge, the music memory contest 
is now practically extinct. Yet, in one standard text 
one finds the entire subject of music as an extracurricu- 
lar activity covered by two articles on the music memory 
contest. 

One popular method of organizing extracurricular 
activities is through the establishment of clubs. Clubs 
have the advantage of emphasizing the social and recrea- 
tional aspects of the activity. Whatever the manner of 
organization, club or otherwise, these activities may cen- 
ter around organizing, creating, performing, learning or 
listening activities. In other words, all aspects of :nusical 
€xperience may be considered appropriate and within 
the purview of extracurricular activities. Such activi- 
ties may involve, and should involve, all kinds of music 
lovers, The more advanced instrumentalists or vocalists 
Can jo together to play works suitable to their abili- 
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ONE of the most serious weaknesses in music edu- 
cation today is discussed here. Readers will agree 
with the Editorial Board that this is a well thought 
out paper — that there are implications and over- 
tones, as well, which should stimulate self-analysis 
on the part of the reader. . . .As one member of the 
Board commented: “Some readers may not react 
favorably in the terms of ‘Music as an Extracurric- 
ular Activity,’ but all recognize the modern trends 
and the need for a balanced diet in the music edu- 
cation program—and no apologies offered.” Mr. Cahn 
is director of instrumental music and instructor of 
music at the City College of San Francisco (Calif.). 
He is a member of the Music Education Research 
Council. 











ties and interests. Performers of all levels should have 
the opportunity to experience music in a recreational 
manner. The same should be true of non-performers. 
There can be music listening groups, popular and classi- 
cal. 

The general areas of music study in the secondary 
schools are: general music courses, assembly singing, 
performing groups (instrumental and vocal), individual 
and group lessons, music appreciation, music history 
and theory and harmony courses. Extracurricular activi- 
ties can well be offshoots of these curricular subjects. 
As extracurricular activities they will, of course, be lead 
by the students and the goals will be those of the stu- 
dents. 

James Mursell, one of America’s leading thinkers on 
music education problems, believes that a most important 
factor in music learning is the development of what he 
calls “musical initiative.” He defines musical initiative 
as a process whereby students themselves think of things 
te do with music and actually do those things. He points 
to the immense value to the individual’s musical growth 
through, for instance, attending concerts on his own, 
reading articles, informing himself about musical activi- 
ties, performing, devising personal methods of practice 
and study—in short, doing personal exploration over 
a broad area of musical activity—on his own. He indi- 
cates further that the “promotion of this musical initia- 
eee is one of the prime responsibilities of music 
education.” 


+ 


Where, we ask, can this be done more easily than in 
the extracurricular program ? 

TransJated into public schools’ extracurricular activi- 
ties, this exploration can run the gamut of musical ex- 
perience. Students can take themselves to concerts, or 
they can stage them. They can try out music of all 
kinds, either through recordings or through performance. 
They can devise means of teaching themselves. Most 
important, they can organize and execute means for 
socializing music for their own pleasure, or for any 
other reason. One of the most glaring failures in music 
education today is the failure to teach young people how 
to use music as a social experience. This is easily seen 
by examining the musical conduct of American adults 
today. 

In some schools, the most influential obstacle to a suc- 
cessful extracurricular music program is the music teach- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE TWENTY-FOUR 





William Bier) 


SAID Hugo von Hofmannsthal, Austrian poet: 
“It is not our intention to pose new tasks, but 
rather really to accomplish the old ones.” 
William Biery of the Elmira (New York) 
Public Schools advocates this theme in reference 
to searching to improve the string program, 
rather than trying to “sell” more and more 
glamorous marching bands to the public. 


T is every reader’s right to know what prompted 

the writing of any given book or article. In this 

case, there are two reasons that prompted the 
writer to examine the opposing practices of Searching 
and selling: (1) the growing tendency of so-called public 
school music directors to emphasize the marching band 
in the belief they are selling music to the public; (2) the 
“stringless” situation, and the “wailing” of many string 
teachers that the “plight” of our school orchestras is the 
fault of the band teacher, or someone else. 

In the beginning, let us agree upon a definition of 
terms. Searching is to be conceived as asking ourselves 
if we really are offering something worth while, and, 
furthermore, whether or not we are handling it in the 
best way possible. Searching is a never-ending task; 
it is humble. 

Selling, on the other hand, boldly asserts that “This 
is it.” It implies that we have something that the public 
will surely go for—and if it doesn’t, we'll force all to 
like the product. Selling rarely questions as to whether 
the offering is worth while; it is a task with a definite 
end. Tomorrow will bring the selling of a different 
product with the same reckless abandon. The public 
will attend to the termination of each offering. 
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The author with a group of students 


During the writer’s years as a public school teacher, a 
significant number of thinking college students have ex- 
pressed a hostility toward the excessive number of hours 
demanded by university football bands—and hours for 
what purpose? To enable the band to be invited to en- 
tertain the crowd between halves at a professional foot- 
ball game in somebody’s stadium? In some quarters, 
this seems to be the pinnacle of achievement. 

This is a rare instance, of course, but what music 
teacher could not cite some school which spends 
the larger part of its funds for twirling batons, uni- 
forms—many of which are for non-musicians—and 
various other ornamentation. And the same may be said 
for expenditure of time and effort. All might be ex- 
cused in the name of expediency if these bands really 
sounded musical. Some do, but more do not. 

So what? we ask. Are we searching or selling? In 
those instances where the marching, per se, is of high 
order, we might pause to ask what proportion of the ac 
tivity is in the realm of the physical education depart: 
ment, and what proportion is in the music department: 
Certainly this much is clear: a marching band in @ 
great many instances cannot be justified as a means 0! 
music education. Whatever its merits, they cannot be 
claimed in the name of music. If such activities are t0 
be continued, perhaps they should be transferred to? 
department of entertainment. 

Indeed, the marching band appears to be the resil 
in many cases of an outright job of selling. In somt 
few instances one may ask not only what is being sold 
but also who! If there is genuine musical worth-while 
ness in a heavy marching band schedule, its merits at 
escaping a growing number of teachers. 
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It would certainly seem that we might well examine 
our offering to determine the extent to which music is 
serving the individual as music. The examination would 
indicate, it seems to me, a prescription for more search- 
ing, less selling. In the long run, searching will do its 
own selling. 

We might note that radio has used the give-away 
to sell radio, or more specifically to attract listeners 
away from other nétwork., shows to that of the station 
doing the selling. Might it be that the overemphasized, 
eye-appealing, marching band is our version of radio’s 
give-away? None of this is to be construed as a plea to 
abandon the marching band in our school programs, 
but rather to see it in better perspective. 

In music we have a field of activity second to none as 
school subjects go—a fact which many people outside 
the profession have been telling us for years. But 
tramping around a football field from five to ten hours 
a week, or up and down Main Street headed by a troupe 
of twirlers and a bevy of beauties is surely a case of 
fumbling the ball. We don’t have to sell music with 
such tactics; music was sold long ago. This does not 
mean that now we sit back to enjoy the fruits of some- 
one else’s labor; it does mean that we must search for 
better ways to use music to serve the individual. Con- 
ceived of in this light, the marching band has no more 
than a minor place in a program of music education. 


The String Situation 


Now, to the “stringless” situation. It was suggested 
that band teachers dare not ignore the “searching” 
aspect of music education, while sitting back to enjoy 
the benefits of music’s previously established position as 
a field of activity. Perhaps this ignoring is just exactly 
what the string teachers have been doing recently. 

To play the violin was accepted as a splendid thing 
to do long before anybody thought of organizing a 
school band. The strings were familiar to young play- 
ers, at least in a small way, while the bands were strug- 
gling for recognition. Said the orchestra people, “Come 
and we'll teach you”—while the band was holding out 
glittering prizes, the value of which was questionable. 

Stated briefly, the band teachers have been selling; 
the string teachers have been sitting and moaning. 
Neither group has indulged in a reasonable amount of 
searching. That this condition is not a necessary one 
is proved by the fact that there are some exceptions, 
though they are too few. 

What evidence is there that we are comparatively 
“stringless” today? The string teachers say so them- 
selves; contrast the number of students participating 


in school bands with those in school orchestras, or scan. 


any contest or festival entry list. Evidence that string 
teachers are “moaning” can be found in a number of 
Journat articles in recent years on the “plight” of the 
strings. Would a little searching be out of order here— 
an honest asking of how the stringed instruments can 
help the individual find himself with music? 

In a constructive article in the Mustc EpucATors 
Journat,’ a writer made some suggestions for develop- 
ing a more functional string and orchestra program. 
But exception must be taken to one statement: “In- 


"Bacich, Anthony Paul. ‘Who Listens to That Stuff?” 


Music Epuca- 
Fors JOURNAL, May-June 1949, pp. 33 & 34. 
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structors in colleges, for the most part, have failed to 
sell the string program to the students and the general 
public. Special students go to the conservatory to 
study under special teachers. Their aim is fine per- 
formance on the stage, in a symphony, or in a radio 
orchestra. Hf they must teach, their students will again 
be special students. Some cycle!” 

It certainly is some cycle. But is it surprising when 
the initial assumption is that college instructors have 
failed to sell the string program to their students?. The 
whole assumption is false—the idea that the strings 
must be sold. Rather, they must be found to be of serv- 
ice to the individual, not by the instructor but by the 
student. And where, one asks, does the teacher enter 
the picture? The answer is that it is the teacher who 
should search out the means by which the strings may 
be of service to the individual. Thinking students on the 
college, secondary, or elementary level can’t be sold on 
very much. They are, however, highly susceptible to 
insight. Find better ways to have the strings serve the 
individual and the selling aspect will be nothing more 
than a mere by-product of the whole process. 

The same writer in his article on strings rightfully 
finds fault with string class methods for writing in 
sharps or in the key of the string. Is it too much to 
suggest that we stop playing sharps and flats and begin 
to play music and melody? Certainly no doctoral thesis 
is necessary to convince one that the thought may have 
merit. The least that can be said is that ideas of this 
type represent searching. 

In the same issue of the JouRNAL above referred 
to is a suggestion for string teachers made by, of 
all people, a vocalist.2_ The article is an example of gen- 


uine searching by a grand old man who is big enough to 
admit he regrets that it took him fifty-two years of 
teaching to discover an idea he had been needing.® 
How many string teachers who have been in service 
half as long as this gentleman are now searching? (Or 
is it easier to play the drums?) 


Searching versus Selling 


To be as generous as is consistent with the truth, the 
most that can be said for the practice of selling is that 
it creates a demand—and usually an increasing demand 
up to a point—for an offering which may be of question- 
able value. In the commercial field where the true nature 
and superficiality of selling can be seen most dramati- 
cally, we find the one-time salesman for many lines of 
goods now reduced to a mere order taker. Let radio 
with its soap operas sell soap, and let those who deal 
in soap do it this way if they so wish. The reason they 
do it is that they find they can get away with it. 

Outright selling is much easier than developing 
genuine insight in the individual. Soap peddlers don’t 
care whether you fully appreciate their product or not, 
as long as you buy it. As teachers of music, we cannot 
afford to assume that attitude. 

But to reject such an attitude is still not a positive and 
progressive approach. We must use an approach which 


*Giddings, T. P. ‘‘Stringless? Why?’’ 
Mag Jone 1949, pp. 38 & 39. : 

*"It took me fifty-two years of school music teaching to discover that 
the most useful instrument of the whole list is—don't faint—the ukulele! 

. .-It plays rhythm, melody, an y—all three of the elements 
music. ¢ can sing as he plays. -.. It keeps together singing and playi 
in the simplest and finest way. It leads to the orchestra, to the strings ‘a 
the orchestra—and to the band also.”” 
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is seeking out ways and means to better serve the indi- 
vidual through music. Thus we ask in all sincerity: 
how does the overemphasized band spectacle meet this 
criterion ? 

String teachers! Why befog the issue? Certainly 
students are in school mainly for educational purposes— 
in the case of music, to gain a knowledge, appreciation, 
and love for one of the beautiful elements of life—not 
to be in the show business. Listen to the vocz*:sts. They 
were singing before you were fiddling ane are still 
going strong and getting stronger every year. Can the 
same be said of our-school orchestras? Is it not clear 


CONTINUED FROM 





er himself. His reputation, and often his salary and 
his job, depend upon the caliber of music his students 
perform, In this respect the music teacher is as unfor- 
tunate as the football coach who must win games to keep 
his job. It is reasonable to presume, then, that the music 
educator will try to keep a hand in all the music activi- 
ties of his school. 

Yet the very purpose of extracurricular activities is 
tc provide the students with the say-so concerning their 
own extracurricular destiny. Here, of course, we have 
a dilemma. This dilemma is quite easily solved in many 
cases by permitting the music educator to take over the 
activities in his own way, thus denying students a rich, 
student-motivated extracurricular music program. This 
is rarely satisfactory. 


+ 


The resolution of this dilemma, I believe, is simple. 
It requires affirmative action on the part of administra- 
tors who must assure music educators that their jobs do 
not depend upon the caliber of music their students per- 
form. The writer is fortunate to work under such an 
administration. These administrators must communicate 
this concept to music educators in terms that cannot 
possibly be misunderstood. A paraphrase of some such 
statement as this might be appropriate : 


“I know that you are a skilled musician and teacher. I sus- 
pected this when I hired you, and you have since proved your 
skill in your organizing, your teaching and your directing. I 
want you now to join with me and with the rest of the faculty 
in planning and executing a music program which will fit in 
with a well-rounded educational program that includes the best 
educational thought. At times such a program and such educa- 
tional thinking will indicate that our music performance standards 
should be lowered. As for example, if our students decide to 
stage a variety show “on their own,” we know that the music 
could be better with faculty help, but we also know that there 
are other and more important values to be obtained through such 
an all-student operation. In such a case, you would not be 
judged by the music. You would be judged, rather, by your 
cooperation and understanding of the operation and the values 
involved. . . .” 


Music educators who are alert and imaginative should 
welcome the extracurricular program as an opportunity 
to seek out newer, fresher, and perhaps better ways of 
performing the job of music teaching. In one respect 
the extracurricular program may be thought of as the 
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that we need no new: tasks, but rather really to ac. 


complish the old ones ? 

To continue to improve string playing which was 
started before bands began—this must be our aim. There 
is nothing so new about it; instead, it involves a svarch- 
ing for ways to better develop what has been started, 
If the ways and results are good enough, there will be 
no need to sell students on the strings. 

And what is the writer’s special field? In the spirit 
of confessing rather than boasting, I have been a band 
teacher exclusively for twenty-one years. But fiddlers, 
I envy you your instrument! 
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experimental program for the future; extracurricular 
activities are, perhaps, the laboratory for the curriculum 


of the future. 

It is interesting to note that a program which imple- 
ments the basic principles of extracurricular activities 
also fits in with certain recent educational thinking for 
curricular activities. This is no coincidence. It is mere- 
ly one more indication that the educational process is 
being divested of meaningless formality and tradition, 
and is instead taking on activities which have vital mean- 
ing for human beings and their lives. 
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nriching Instrumental Music Study 


DONALD B. NORTON 


THE AUTHOR, who is band and orchestra 
director at the Baltimore City College, Balti- 
more, Maryland, received his education at the 
Western Michigan College of Education, the 
University of Michigan, the Royal College of 
Music, London, England, and the University of 
Maryland. In addition to teaching he has had 
several years of professional experience as a 
violinist, violist, and clarinetist. 


dered just how much theory, harmony, history of 

music, and conducting you should teach your stu- 
dents, and just how profitable such teaching would be? 
Assuming you are a teacher in a secondary or junior 
high school where such music courses are not offered as 
a part of the curriculum, and any teaching of these sub- 
jects must be “sandwiched” into either the beginning in- 
strumental class or a band or orchestra rehearsal, let us 
consider the desirability of spending time enriching our 
classes with such subjects. The instrumental teachers in 
schools where these courses are offered in a music major 
curriculum do not always realize the far-reaching and 
beneficial effects these courses have upon the young in- 
strumental student. 

Instrumental music teachers tend to be primarily con- 
cerned with results and generally have to consider the 
utility of everything they teach. “Every minute must 
count.” Are not there innumerable concerts, assemblies, 
radio broadcasts, television shows, and the football sea- 
son with its half-time band shows to consume the time 
and energies of the director? The question that imme- 
diately comes to the mind of the efficient director is, ““Do 
I have time, and is it worth while?” 


Ae YOU as an instrumental music teacher ever won- 


Applying Psychological Findings 


Music educators have a great deal to learn from edu- 
cational psychologists ; we have not always done a good 
job in applying their findings to the teaching of our sub- 
ject matter. 

Some of the most interesting experiments that have 
been carried on by educational psychologists are in the 
field of the learning process. In experiments with boys 
and girls of school age learning mathematics, it was found 
that in two groups of children of approximately the 
same mental ability, the group that was taught not only 
rules and formulas for solving mathematical problems 
but also the theory behind such rules learned much 
faster, did much superior work, and had greater enthu- 
siasm for their work than did the boys and girls who 
were told nothing except the bare mathematical formu- 
las. Yet, how many music educators are guilty of teach- 
ing the “bare formulas” as applied to music? We are in 
most cases teaching the child correct embouchure, dia- 
phragm breathing, correct finger position, and good bow 
technique, but are we teaching him music in its broad- 
est sense—ultimately giving the student superior results 
and all-around good musicianship? It is one thing to 
produce a clarinetist, a cornetist, or a violinist, but it is 
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another, thing to produce a performer with musicianship. 

It is my opinion that theory, harmony, music history 
and conducting can and should be taught to every instru- 
mental music student ; that time spent incorporating these 
subjects into the beginning student’s instrumental class, 
the band or orchestra rehearsal, or the sectional rehearsal, 
is time well spent, which will produce better performers 
who are, in the true sense of the word, musicians. 


Theory and Harmony 


Let us consider first elementary theory and harmony 
for the junior or senior high school instrumental music 
student. In what manner should we introduce such a 
study? What is its practical value to the student and 
the director? 

Most instrumental methods emphasize scale and chord 
studies as a foundation to technical mastery, yet most 
students do not like scale and chord studies, and can see 
no practical value to them. The teacher, however, has 
told the student they are the thing to practice. No ra- 
tional human being, child or adult, will continue to do a 
thing indefinitely because someone has told him to. The 
student, as the educational psychologists have pointed 
out, wants to know the practical purpose behind the act 
being performed. 

Within the first year of study, every instrumental music 
student should be taught the construction of the major 
and minor scales, and chords in their simplest inversions. 
The instrumental music director should not hesitate to 
take a passage from the band or orchestra repertoire and 
analyze the passage harmonically for his students. Once 
a student realizes that music can progress only upward 
or downward, either scalewise or chordwise, he will take 
a more intelligent attitude toward the seemingly dull 
scale and chord studies found in instrumental methods. 
He will have discovered by a theoretical approach the 
practical value of scales and chords; their value will be- 
come meaningful to him. Point out a G major scale pas- 
sage, or a D minor chord, disguised in a rhythmic pattern 
in an actual solo, band or orchestra part, and you may 
be sure that a conscientious student will practice that 
scale or chord just a little more thoroughly. 


Most instrumental students do not study very long be- 
fore they become interested in playing songs and, par- 
ticularly, popular music. This generally leads to a desire 
to play in the idiom of currently popular dance orchestra 
performers. The student has heard improvising or “hot” 
playing and he now wants to be able to do such playing 
himself—and here is a rich opportunity for the alert 
instrumental director to seize. Why not encourage your 
student to attempt a few “hot licks?” Unless he is ex- 
tremely talented his “licks” will be few in number. Point 
out to him how all such playing is built upon scales and 
chords, and how easily he can increase his repertoire of 
“licks” and his “hot playing” ability through the thorough 
study of theory and harmony. You are then building on 
a genuine desire on the part of the student. 

It is interesting to observe how the instrumental music 
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student may become interested in harmony, orchestra- 
tion, and arranging, upon being given the most elemen- 
tary theory. He has begun to learn the “rules of the 
game” and has found music to be doubly interesting. 

Have you ever thought of the great numbers of our 
superior high school musicians who have become excel- 
lent performers but who would be at an utter loss if 
asked to conduct even the simplest band or orchestra 
number? It is interesting to speculate about how much 
better performers they might have been had they only 
known the fundamentals of baton technique. 


Teach Fundamentals of Baton Technique 


Observe the new band or orchestra member during 
the first few rehearsals when everything is quite new and 
strange to him. If he has been taught the movements the 
baton makes in 2/4, 3/4, 4/4, and 6/8 time before ex- 
periencing his first rehearsal, he invariably catches on 
much faster. Even though he may lose his place, he 
knows where the first of each measure occurs ; eventually 
he becomes a much better musician than the student who 
knows only that his director “beats time.” 

The fundamentals of conducting and baton technique 
can be easily taught in the beginning instrumental class 
and the time spent justifies the results gained. Do not 
hesitate to take time out during a rehearsal to explain the 
fundamentals of baton technique, or a conducting prob- 
lem; your musical organizations will play better for it. 
Allow your students to conduct occasionally. Once your 
students realize the science behind the art of conducting 
they will realize that you ‘as a director are not merely a 
time beater, but that your every motion conveys a specific 
musical meaning. 

Once the members of the band and orchestra feel as if 
they have an opportunity to express themselves through 


the medium of the baton, they immediately have a height. 
ened interest in everything the conductor does. They 
now have a definite goal to work toward. } 

The student conductor soon realizes the tremendous 
problems that confront the director of a musical organi- 
zation. It becomes apparent that in order for a conductor 
to give an artistic, authentic performance of a work, he 
must know something of the background of the com- 
poser, his life, his times, and something about the ideas 
he was trying to express musically. Thus, the young 
conductor soon realizes the necessity of studying the his- 
tory of music as an aid to a better interpretation of the 
music he is about to conduct. 


Making Composers ‘‘Live’’ 


Motion pictures within the past few years have done 
an excellent job in arousing people’s interest in the music 
of such composers as Handel and Chopin. Movies have 
accomplished this feat by making composers appear as 
living human beings (adding, of course, a partly fiction- 
alized story to make such films a box office success). Un- 
fortunately the lives of all great composers have not been 
filmed and probably never will be. We music educators, 
however, owe it to our students to make composers live 
through intelligent discussions and intimate glimpses into 
their lives as we rehearse and play their works. Many 
of the gripes students may have about Bach or Beethoven 
being too long-hair vanish upon a little more familiarity 
with their backgrounds. 

It does take time to teach theory, harmony, conduct- 
ing, and history of music, but I am convinced that the 
results the student and teacher receive in all-around good 
musicianship as a result of enriched and integrated in- 
strumental music teaching more than justify the time and 
effort spent, and that we are ultimately making American 
youth truly musical. 


Composers Council 


BORIS A. KREMENLIEV 


study with any one of such men as Aaron Copland, 

Roy Harris, Howard Hanson, Ernst Krenek, or 
Darius Milhaud. But it took foresight and a considera- 
ble amount of pioneering spirit for the Department of 
Music of the University of California at Los Angeles to 
make it possible for composition students there to come 
in personal contact with all of these men in a single 
academic year. So successful was the experiment in- 
augurated by the chairman, John N. Vincent, Ir., that 
this unusual pedagogical approach has been incorporated 
into the regular curriculum of the Music Department of 
the University. In the academic years 1949-50 and 
1950-51, Arnold Schénberg, Virgi! Thomson, Carlos 
Chavez, Douglas Moore, Roger Sessions, George 
Antheil, and Otto Luening appeared. 

The Composers Council was so organized that each 
of the composers gave a public lecture, and two seminars 
limited to the ninety-odd composition students. On 
such a restricted schedule, it was obvious that not every 
student could present an original work ; therefore, some 
twenty works. were chosen for performance. These 


|’ IS THE AMBITION of every would-be composer to 
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works were not necessarily the best in the opinions of 
the professors of composition who selected them, nor 
were they the most advanced ; they were, however, typical 
of the writing being done in the three beginning and one 
advanced composition classes. They ranged from vocal 
polyphonic works in the style of Palestrina through 
romantic-flavored compositions for large orchestra, string 
quartets, and organ toccatas in the twelve-tone technique. 
Influences of such men as Stravinsky, Copland, Bartok, 
and Schénberg were frequently apparent, as is often the 
case these days with young composers. This was n0t, 
however, accidental—since every student who had.con 
pleted basic disciplinary training in the various branches 
of theory was not only allowed, but actually encouraged, 
to continue his composing in whatever style he felt suited 
his temperament, taste, and stage of advancement. 
Such an unusual departure from academic practice wa 
begun with misgivings and some reservations, since the 
faculty agreed that these meetings could not take time 
from regular class sessions, and thus the students wet 
attending seminars and lectures on their own time. 
turnout was so enthusiastic, nevertheless, that there wé 
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never any doubt as to the drawing power of the program. 
After the first seminar, the student reaction was so over- 
whelmingly favorable“that music students in other 
courses constantly requested admittance to the seminars 
as well as the lectures—and some exceptions had to be 
made to the rigid rule of restricted attendance. 

If the students expected fatherly praise and distant, 
vague, high-sounding theories, they were somewhat taken 
aback by the down-to-earth approach of Aaron Copland, 
who was the first composer in the series. Copland had 
come to criticize, and, with the briefest preamble possible, 
that is what he proceeded to do. Selecting from the 
program of student works at random, Copland listened 
attentively to an a cappella number. “This,” he decided, 
‘jg just nice music. There isn’t a thing I can say about 
it.” Others were not so lucky. One rather diatonic 
little song brought forth the comment that “the theme 
needs a fresh interval to make it interesting and distinc- 
tive.” Several examples of purposeless writing evoked 
the suggestion that a psychological entity is an integral 
part of all music. 


a 


Subsequent works provided points for discussion on 
composition in general. Copland laid special emphasis 
on the inevitability of great music. Beethoven he con- 
sidered outstanding in that respect—that, from number- 
less possible solutions, Beethoven always chose the one 
which we still feel to be inevitable. Copland further 
said that a composition must have a tonal structure on 
which to stand, a clear relationship between keys. Con- 
ventional harmony is difficult to handle for contemporary 
purposes ; simultaneous usage of two simple triads, how- 
ever, may produce a more interesting and complex color. 
As an example from his Appalachian Spring, Copland 
played on the piano an A major 6/4 tonic in the left 
hand with a dominant triad of the same key in root 
position over it. While technical skills are unarguably 
important, he warned the students that young composers 
frequently become so concerned, for example, over re- 
lationships between various subjects that they neglect 
the over-all effect. 

Ernst Krenek, whose fame skyrocketed overnight in 
Europe during the twenties with the performance of 
Johnny Spielt Auf, was perhaps less well known on the 
campus than were the other composers. Nevertheless, 
his reputation as a confirmed follower of the advanced 
twelve-tone technique aroused keen interest, and it was 
a complete surprise to the students when they heard 
him give extremely practical views instead of com- 
plicated mathematical formulae. For Krenek, one of the 
most important problems facing the composer today is 
the establishment of communication between composer 
and audience through the interpreter. The latter should 
not take for granted that the composer has only one way 
of conceiving an idea; any given composition need not 
always sound the same in performance. A work of art 
must be open to varying interpretations; if the music 
8 great, the interpretations are practically without end, 
depending on the times, conditions, and the emotional 
makeup of the performer. The interpreter is like a 
guide, taking us through changing landscapes. . .telling 
us: “Now this is important; now we shall climb; here 
is a long elevation; now we have really reached the top; 
now comes the decline.” Krenek says, “With such inter- 
Preters, I feel secure—I always know where I am.” 
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THE PLAN described in this article by Dr. Kremen- 
liev, who is associate peptacter of music at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Argeles, can be adapted 
to almost any field of music instruction in, any com- 
munity where there are practicing musicians. Thus, 
a high school or college can call upon iristrumentalists, 
music personnel from radio stations, symphony or- 
chestras and bands, song writers, arrangers, com- 
posers, and conductors (all local or from neighboring 
communities) to address music classes on the world 
they will meet when their scholastic years are ended. 
The vocational guidance thus offered in a dramacic 
form will be invaluable te youthful musicians who are 
intent on planning the future intelligently. 











Roy Harris put students at ease immediately by assur- 
ing them that no composer’s works are all good—even 
the giants are good only in certain places and should be 
judged by these places, chiefly. Although he advised 
students to turn to Bach, Palestrina, the Gregorian 
chants, and Schubert for instruction in melody writing, 
he differed violently with the school of thought that starts 
neophyte composers by having them imitate the masters. 
This slavish following of lofty models may be habit- 
forming; the young writer may never rise above the 
status of an arranger, never contribute anything original 
to the music of his time. On the positive side, Harris 
suggested a thorough understanding of all instruments 
used, so that they do only what is characteristic of them ; 
a careful choice of medium, and attention to such details 
as the necessity of singers to breathe. “The language 
of the composer,” said Harris, “is built from a sound 
vocabulary—melodic, harmonic, rhythmic, structural, 
and orchestral.” 

“Music should be constructed so clearly that all can 
understand what you are doing.” With this statement, 
Howard Hanson launched an exposition of his belief 
that an integrated technique is fundamental to good com- 
posing. Clarity results, according to Dr. Hanson, from 
sound construction only; from smaller forms within a 
big structure, the whole emerges clear or muddy as its 
individual components. Dipping into his wealth of ex- 
perience with composers established and struggling, Han- 
son brought up, among other things, these kernels of 
advice: work at organization—see how things fit to- 
gether, how to get from one idea to another; the com- 
poser should avoid too frequent use of the fermato, rit- 
tardando, and change of tempo—form is bound to be bad 
if there are too many of these things ; whether technique 
is modern or conventional, direction in a work is essen- 
tial. = 

When the classes assembled for their first seminar 
with Darius Milhaud, they found him listening with 
Igor Stravinsky to a home recording of Milhaud’s re- 
cent Mass, which Stravinsky had made a special trip to 
the campus to hear. The very first student work pre- 
sented to Milhaud touched off a discussion that might 
have been subtitled: “What’s wrong with young com- 
posers?” The endless seeking for formulae and systems, 
some sort of panacea for all artistic ills, stems, said Mil- 
haud, from the turbulent times in which we live. A 
young artist may choose whatever idiom he likes, but he 
must have something to say. If he has, the idea will 
come through the most complicated of devices; if he has 
nothing to say, no system in the world will help him. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE FORTY-TWO 
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Music in British Schools 


EUGENE REICHENTHAL 


University a two-week course, free of any charge 

for tuition, for the in-service training of about two 
hundred of the nation’s music teachers, chosen from 
about twice that number of applicants. I was fortunate, 
last July, to have been enrolled in the course, where | 
made a survey of music teaching methods as part of a 
graduate project for my degree from Ithaca College, 
N. Y. 

My two hundred British colleagues and I were pro- 
digiously busy almost every hour of the two weeks. 
From early morning until 9:30 in the evening the steady 
flow of classes was interrupted only by meals, “elev- 
enses,” and four o'clock tea. Spare minutes were seized 
eagerly for talking shop, composing, rearranging, scrib- 
bling and exchanging favorite tunes, studying the recent 
British publications, and rehearsing for classroom dem- 
onstrations. 

The course was not only originated but taught by 
members of the Ministry of Education, a diversely 
talented team of about fifteen of His Majesty’s Inspec- 
tors under the direction of Staff Inspector Mr. Bernard 
internationally known violist and author of 
Mr. Shore directed the orches- 


] “1 ACH YEAR the British Government offers at Reading 


She Te 
The Orchestra Speaks. 


tra during the course, lectured on school orchestras, and 
directed the full group as a chorus in Vaughan Williams’ 


“Sons of Light.” H.M.I. Mr. Cuthbert Bates, one of 
the most popular choral directors in England, led the 
chorus and orchestra in Faure’s “Requiem” and works 
of Palestrina, Howells and Praetorius, all of which were 
presented at the course’s end as an evening’s concert for 
the music lovers of Reading. 

H.M.I. Mr. John Horton, former broadcast arranger 
for the BBC, presented five absorbing discussions of 
music history, illustrated by live performances of such 
variety—duo-piano, organ, orchestral groups, ancient 
instruments, medieval religious drama—that it often 
seemed the whole university was abuzz in anxious prepa- 
ration for his lectures. (Even I was enlisted into a 
recorder quintet, playing “All On a Summer’s Morning” 
to illustrate its evolution into a set of variations for 
the virginal. ) 

H.M.i. Mr. Harry Brook, prolific composer of some 
of the finest songs published for school children in 
England, presented a half dozen lessons in the teaching 
of aural training and sight singing. Three pioneers of 
string teaching in the British schools, Gertrude Collins, 
H.M.I. Miss L. C. Smith, and H.M.I. Mr. J. A. Page 
gave daily instruction in the teaching of violin, viola, 
and cello. Other teams of Ministry instructors presented 
several courses each in rhythm bands, recorder playing, 
keyboard work, and conducting. 

Distinguished lectures were presented by Reading 
University’s vice chancellor, and by the heads of the 


Mr. Reichenthal is director of music at the Duanesburg Central 


School, Schenectady, New York. 
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Schools of History, Philosophy, and Art. A few tu 
torials were scheduled; these turned out to be usefyl 
“bull session” seminars of about twenty teachers each, 
who were grouped according to the types of schools in 
which they taught. Informal panel discussions covered 
such topics as “Music for the Less Gifted,” “Problems 
in the Primary Grades,” and “The Boy’s Changing 
Voice.” 

On enrolling for the course, I had determined to find 
out how the British go about solving our mutual school 
music problems. To this end I made use of some spare 
time, as soon as I arrived in England, to visit music 
classes in British schools and to orient myself on the 
present school system. During the course I took up 
residence at Reading University’s Wantage Hall, a 
stately, quadrangular dormitory which housed eighty 
of the music teachers, headm«sters, and county music 
organizers who were enrolleu. There I made many 
friends and acquaintances (apart from their natural 
friendliness, they were as curious about America as | 
was about England), and I did my best to get a broad 
view of every phase of British school music. 

I came across many procedures that I had never 
thought of, or that I disagreed with, and I witnessed the 
rejection of sevéral principles that I had always taken 
for granted. But I also found reasons for the differ- 
ences of approach, and four of them seem especially 
important. 


Differences in Approach 


First, the organization of British secondary schools 
differs in one very essential way from our own. In 
England at the age of eleven all children are tested, and 
are thenceforth strictly divided according to ability. The 
top fifteen per cent or so enter the “grammar schools,” 
where they pursue an academic course in preparation for 
college. A second small group enters a technical school, 
if one is available, to study skilled trades. The large 
majority of average students attend a school called 
“secondary modern,” where they are further subdivided 
by intelligence into “A, B, and C Streams,” each flowing 
at its own rate. Special schools care for the mentally 
deficient. 

Outside this system lie the private schools (known, 
perversely, as “public s¢hools”), the church schools, and 
a few experimental “comprehensive schools” which op 
erate somewhat like ours, but in general the principk 
of separating the varying intelligence groups marks the 
basic difference between our systems. 


Despite the fallibility of mass testing and the injustice 
of classifying children at such an early age, the British 
system has cogent advantages. Children of slow intel- 
ligence do not suffer the daily shame of scrambling ptt 
fully behind while the rest of the class march out 0! 
sight. The secret of the good discipline in British school 
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lies in the elimination of two problems: the child who is 
too dull for the rest and the child who is too keen. But 
the most spectacular result, and perhaps the reason why 
such a tiny nation continues to pour forth the world’s 
first-rate intellects, is the type of school to which the 
brighter children are sent—not necessarily the world- 
renowned public schools like Eton, Rugby, Harrow and 
Winchester where rich children go, but the free school 
system’s many grammar schools, into which the child 
of any parent may earn his way by scholarship. There 
from the age of eleven children of high intelligence 
work together in beautifully equipped schools to stand- 
ards set by a local university, and when they matriculate 
at the age of seventeen or eighteen they are well in- 
formed, mentally alert, and truly ready for concentrated 
advanced study. 


The second consideration is the brevity of the train- 
ing period for teachers. All that is required after gram- 
mar school is a two-year teacher training course, or a 
thirteen-month emergency course; this qualifies the 
British student to ‘teach any subject for which he is 
called upon. Those who play the piano well are likely 
to become music teachers, and they generally teach 


several other subjects as well. There are also a few 


who complete a full university course (somewhat like 
our professional music course with a major in composi- 
tion), but these usually find positions in the public or 
grammar schools rather than the more general second- 


ary modern. 


It seems a typically British idea to throw a person into 
his field of work at an early stage rather than to overload 
him with years of theoretical training. Perhaps there 
is something to be said for giving a short period of 
training to an intelligent student, rather than just the 
reverse. But the lack of specialization is a strong handi- 
cap, and compares unfavorably with our four or five 
years of required study definitely within the field of 
music education. 

A third essential distinction, apparent from the first 
minute one observes a music class in a secondary school, 
is the innate difference in the quality of the teen-age 
singing: the voice change comes at a much later age. 
When the seventy-five per cent or so who attend the 
secondary modern schools graduate shortly after turn- 
ing fifteen, it is usual to find that all the girls and most 
of the boys are still singing scprano. (Confirm this by 
listening to voices of lads in such English films as Tom 
Brown’s School Days.) 

Fourth, much disorganization has been caused by the 
war, the post-war poverty of construction materials, and 
the drastic changes created by. the recent Education Act. 
During the war children were evacuated from cities and 
jammed into rural schools, where teaching staffs. were 
cut sharply by the departure of both men and women 
for the services. Most young teachers spent five to 
seven years in branches of the service unrelated to either 
music or teaching. 

The Socialists’ new Education Act raised the com- 
pulsory school attendance age from fourteen to fifteen, 
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and, since construction is nearly at a standstill, the al- 
ready crowded secondary modern schools now have the 
burden of finding space for an additional class. Three 
teachers that I spoke to complained of having more 
than a hundred children crowded into one room for 
music. 

With these four qualifications in view I found it 
much easier to justify some of the differences in the 
British method of approach. I did my best to divide 
my time among all the groups, vocal and instrumental, 
elementary and secondary—not a difficult task because 
the schedule had been so strategically planned by the 
course director, H.M.I. Mr. A. W. Holton. 


Vocal Music 


“Vocal music,” Mr. Shore commented in one lecture, 
“has been and always will be the basis of our work in 
the schools.” It is probably wisest, then, to consider 
vocal teaching first. Choral repertoire in English schools 
is quite dissimilar from our own in level of difficulty. 
Unison singing is the common practice, even at festivals. 
Simple two-part work is often achieved by teaching 
a tune to one class and the descant to another. Publi- 
cations of two-part works often have the word “Ad- 
vanced” on the front cover, and only since the raising 
of the compulsory attendance age have a few very 
simple three-part books become popular. 

There is, of course, good reason for the emphasis on 
unison singing. In the secondary modern classes | 
observed (ages twelve through fourteen) almost every- 
one was singing quite well in the soprano register. For 
the rest, some boys sang an octave below, and I noticed 
that a few boys, since discipline was good, dutifully 
moved their lips without making a sound. The high 
notes were characteristically pure, and the general per- 
formance was more than satisfying. 

During our course very little was said of breath con- 
trol (I don’t remember hearing the words) or of diction, 
but a great deal was said of expressing the emotion or 
drama or beauty of the words. It occurred to me that 
in America, by tackling two-part work at the earliest 
possible age, some of us may be sacrificing artistic beauty 
for the sake of achieving the technically difficult. 

I have heard some educators and many church choir 
directors say that we are destroying potential tenors by 
allowing our boys’ voices to lower gradually through 
the change, rather than keeping them sopranos as long 
as possible. In England, where both churches and 
schools have encouraged their boys to sing soprano 
“until the voices go”. (an expression I heard many 
times), adult tenors are very rare indeed. Our choir 
of two hundred had one hundréd male voices, but only 
sixteen could reach the tenor range—and some of these 
‘were really baritones. This may be a racial character- 
istic, like the late-changing voice, but the common feel- 
ing in England is that many male voices have been ruined 
during adolescetieg by vocal strain. 

As for gitls, “There are no altos in our secondary 
schools,” I was‘told during a group discussion. As a 
matter of fact, I heatd not one rich, mellow contralto 
voice in the entire group of one hundred ladies in our 
choir, but rather what sounded like immature girls forc- 
ing their voices down. How many more altos there might 
have -been.if some few low voices had been detected. and 
encouraged in the schools is a subject for conjecture., 
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A recent revolution in choral singing has rocked 


British educators. The Schools’ Music Association of 
Great Britain requested Sir Adrian Boult to direct their 
National Festival last spring, and Dr. R. Vaughan 
Williams was urged to compose a choral work for the 
occasion. He complied with the strenuously melodic 
“Sons of Light,” stirring, but difficult even for our 
adult choir. The teachers despaired but strove mightily, 
and to their astonishment the children gave a fine, vig- 
orous performance of the work. 

The London County Council, on the other hand, has 
refused to join the aforementioned association. I heard 
a recording of their Spring Music Festival at which 
eighty-five schools were represented by 2,100 children 
aged six to seventeen. The quality of the choral singing 
was lovely, but the standard of difficulty (not to men- 
tion that of the instrumental performances!) would have 
been beneath the pride of any of our better junior high 
schools in New York State. 

On the whole, however, interest in more and more 
intricate vocal work was generally evident. Many 
urgent queries (and surprisingly few satisfactory an- 
swers) were put forward about the boy’s changing voice. 
In my perusal of recent school publications I found a 
definite trend toward more difficult part singing. But 
within the unison and two-part range still lies a wealth 
of songs by Edward Elgar, Vaughan Williams, Gustav 
Holst, Michael Head, Harry Brook, Benjamin Britten, 
and scores of others—songs that would certainly make a 
worth-while addition to our own repertoire. 


Music Reading 


Music reading is taught in England by tonic sol-fa 
(movable do), much as it is here, but with interesting 
variations. Nothing in England compares in’ all-around 
practicability to the graded series of books published by 
various companies in America; all that the British class- 
room vocal teacher has to work with is a book of tunes 
and his own ingenuity. 

When he teaches a new rhythm pattern or pitch in- 
terval he illustrates it not with new material but with 
songs already familiar. According to our lecturer in 
aural training, Mr. Brook, the child should read music 
before learning much of what we in America tradition- 
ally teach him. “Cut out all extraneous trappings,” is 
the keynote, and out goes the teaching of letternames, 
treble clef sign, meter signature, finding “do,” and nam- 
ing notes (Britons use a different nomenclature anyway, 
saying, “crochet, quaver,” etc. for our “quarter note, 
eighth note,” etc.). At the blackboard scale names are 
not spelled out, but the initial letters only, uncapitalized, 
are written vertically with mf and td juxtaposed (and 
again British texts differ from ours by spelling the scale 
phonetically: “doh, ray, mee,” etc.). 

Paring unessentials gets the child into the business of 
music reading immediately. An expression used several 
times was, “Teach it the way you would a language.” 
This may not mean much to us, considering the diverg- 
ence of American views on language teaching, but there 
is an analogy to the way our children learn English: 
first they speak, then read, and, after they have con- 
fidence in these two processes, they learn spelling and 
grammar. British aural training first teaches a child 
to carry a tune and sing happily, then to read tunes, and 
then, after he can do this with confidence,.to under- 
stand the definitions and theory. 
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French Rhythm Names 


This process might be described as mere common sense 
rather than anything essentially British. But there is 
one music reading aid which is as widespread in Eng- 
land as the use of the scale and which does not seem to 
have caught on in the United States at all: the use of 
the French rhythm names. I was amused when Mr. 
Brook introduced these names in one of his discussions, 
but in subsequent chats I learned not only that the great 
majority of teachers use these rhythm names, but that 
they are quite enthusiastic about them; I also found 
that the system is prescribed as a basic teaching aid 
throughout Scotland. Herr Edmund Kasper, a music 
director from Berlin and the only foreigner besides my- 
self enrolled in the course, told me that they are in pop- 
ular use in Germany. 


d ta-a Tf ta-te-fe 
d ta Id ta-fe 
Jd ta-te IFT J ta-ra-la-te 


Ia ta-a-te iy d d\ ta-te-a-te-a-te 


They are not so complex but that a few illustrations 
can give an idea of the system. Keep in mind that they 
are really intended to be spoken or sung, not written. 
Let a quarter note be the unit of beat in these examples, 
and give the vowel sounds a French or Italian pro- 
nunciation. 

In compound time with three eighth notes as the unit 


of beat: 
Jad ta-fe-ti 


JT) 
Pppppel ta- fa-te-fe-ti-fi d i ta. ti-fi 


This system is a crutch for beginners and not, of 
course, meant to be leaned on too heavily. But it is 
applicable to quite complex rhythms. Curwen, whose 
American agent is G. Schirmer, Inc. has published a 
single sixpenny sheet which explains the whole system 
in graphic form. (They also publish a sheet which 
describes a simple shorthand for taking rhythmic dicta- 
tion; many of the teachers have their children use this, 
or something similar, in classroom exercises. ) 

A clever lesson plan for teaching the dotted quarter 
and eighth note is a corollary of the French rhythm 
names system. Start with the dot and the eighth note, 
calling them “‘a-te”; then merely place the quarter note 
before and the pattern becomes “ta-a-te.” Illustrate, 
eg., with the first line of “America.” 

In an American college class in music procedures I 
remember being instructed to say, “This is the seventh 
time motion, composed of four sixteenth notes, and it 
represents four equal tones to one beat.” In England 
the teacher draws the figure on the board, calls it “ta-fa- 
te-fe,” and illustrates it with a familiar tune. The latter 
method has less pedagogical appeal, but it works better 
Where the quickest possible approach to music reading 
is the object. 


ta-te-ti 


Curriculum 


Many American music supervisors prescribe a sylla- 
bus for each grade, and demand that a certain minimum 
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should be taught each year. The matter of fixing a defi- 
nite curriculum came up several times during the course, 
but was always met firmly with, “We don’t do things 
that way in England” (a remark the British seem fond 
of making, even to each other). “Suggestion, advice, 
and tactful persuasion are the only tools of authority 
here,” Fred E. Stevens, the county music organizer of 
Bedfordshire, explained to me. “If we prescribed a 
syllabus we would be fooling ourselves. The poorer 
teachers would make an unpleasant task of it, and the 
good teachers could probably work out a syllabus far 
better suited to their own original talents.” Two or 
three British texts on teaching methods suggest a gen- 
eral curriculum, and these texts are recommended by 
members of the Ministry. 

Before leaving the subject of vocal work I should like 
to recommend some of the books of melodies used by 
English teachers for work in elementary grades. If 
they could be obtained here at a price comparable (and I 
see no reason why not) to that for which they are sold 
in England by Oxford University Press, Curwen, No- 
vello, and Boosey and Hawkes, they would afford an 
inexpensive source of quaint and artistic supplementary 
material. 

By way of incidental explanation to those people who 
are as perplexed as I was by the hieroglyphics above the 
lyrics in many of the British music publications, for 
example : 

{:8, Ja: - - |r: -: - |m:-:-|-:- 


dull care 


Be gone- 
This is the printed tonic sol-fa, seldom taught nowadays 
in the schools, but still published for the sake of the 
many unfortunate old-timers who learned to read it in 
place of the usual notation. 
TO BE CONTINUED 
EDITOR’S NOTE: In the next and concluding installment of his 


article, Mr. Reichenthal will discuss his impressions of instrumental 
music in the British schools. 





To Do, To Feel, To Think 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE SEVENTEEN 


of musicology in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 

On both sides of the gulf splendid work is done. 
Careful scientific research in music has placed more 
valuable information at our disposal than musicians 
have ever had before, but this information is not being 
widely used. A cappella choirs give exquisite perform- 
ances of “Fairest Lord Jesus” but are still under the im- 
pression that the romantic folk melody of Danish-Ger- 
man origin is a “Crusaders’ Hymn” from the XIIth 
century. Choruses and orchestras still blaze away with 
what they fondly believe to be Mozart’s “12th Mass.” 
But when teachers and prospective teachers go to the 
musicologists for help, most scholars are too busy with 
minute detail to help with a broad program for music 
education. 

Happily, scholars and teachers are beginning to get 
together ; notably in the schools of music where practice 
and theory, performance and musicology meet. 

Note: This article was. extracted from a commencement-address made 


by Mr. Allen, professor of music history and literature, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, at the San Francisco Institute of Musical Arts. 
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The Traditional Classic Hangover 


ESTHER RENNICK 


“Teachers of music, if we are to bring music to 
everybody, we must be able to recognize the 
ceiling of ability in our pupils.” .So says Miss 

Rennick, who is a teacher of music in 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


S) pa FOR EVERYBODY has been my theme 

song in my home town for several years, but 
sometimes I feel like almost a lone wolf growling or 
howling at the moon. We seem to be divided in my 
section of the country in the matter of music—the 
“cheap, tawdry, music,” versus “high-brow, classical 
masterworks.” There seems to be no middle ground. 

Many of our best teachers get panic-stricken if their 
high school pupils play popular music. Recently one 
of our good piano teachers called the mother of one of 
her pupils and complained that she had heard about 
Mary, the pupil, playing popular music, and she hastened 
to say: “I will have to ask you not to allow her to play 
popular music, it will ruin my reputation.” 

After teaching children music for twenty-five years 
I know that it is as impossible to create a nation of 
classics by imposing Gurlitt, Clementi, and Rheinhold 
upon all our students, as it is to create a nation of writers 
by insisting that all English classes read Shakespeare, 
Spencer, and John Donne. 


I have taught many children who seemed to be so tone 
deaf that they could hardly finger through a simple piece 


unless it had a familiar tune. I also have taught many 
children who would not even try to learn pieces in which 
they were not interested. After six months one child 
was still plodding through his third beginner’s book. 
One day he looked at me and said, “I don’t ever prac- 
tice, because I don’t like this stuff you give me to play. 
If I could only learn /t Ain’t Gonna Rain No More, 
I would like to study music.” I fixed the piece up for 
him in a five-finger position and it worked a miracle. 
On his last recital program (four years later) he played 
Heller’s Warrior Song, and Kabalevsky’s Having Fun. 
He plans to become a church organist, and he haunts 
the organ loft every Sunday. 
+ 

It is so much better to work with a child in order to 
establish a common basis of understanding, than to stand 
like a martinet and thwart his desire to express himself 
in his own way. If we teachers are intolerant of the 
music the student likes, we lose face and appear old fogy- 
ish and uninteresting. If we are like dictators instead 
of leaders, we create a feeling of antagonism which 
makes it difficult to be good friends with our pupils. 

During the past few years every boy or girl over 
twelve who came to me for lessons asked if I taught 
popular music. I have to admit rather sadly that I do 
not, but I always hasten to add that I teach piano litera- 
ture, lay a firm foundation of keys, note-reading, chord 
structure, arranging, transposing, and accompanying, so 
that they can play anything they want to play. I always 
end these conversations by saying, “If you plan to 
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become a doctor, you do not study medicine in elemen- 
tary schools. You learn to read, write, study, concen- 
trate, and coordinate your faculties. That is your founda- 
tion for your medical studies later. When you are 
ready to specialize, you go to specialists. If you want 
to become a swing artist, I know the man to send you 
to. If you want to teach, become a concert artist, or 
study voice, we'll find the right school for you.” 

Most of them say that they just want to learn to 
play for their own pleasure, to help out at church, or 
play “singing music.” They are the important ones 
because there are so many of them. With this group | 
work very hard for the happiness of the student, my 
paramount interest is the value of music lessons to the 
student, not the proficiency of the performance, Whether 
they play Old Black Joe, or Classics for Beginners, is 
beside the point. Nine out of ten who play Old Black 
Joe, and get a great deal of satisfaction out of it, keep 
on until they learn to enjoy playing the most tuneful 
classics. But, unless the student comes from a cultured, 
musical home, or has been “exposed” to good music 
all his life, the appreciation of and love for the classics 
comes through slow growth. To try to force it often 
drives a pupil from music. 

I am less concerned with “bad” music than I am with 
bad teaching of any kind of music, and intolerance of 
teachers toward all music except that composed by the 
masters. + 


Teachers of music, if we are to bring music to every- 
body we must be able to recognize the ceiling cf ability 
in our pupils. We must understand the background, 
the likes, the inclinations, the desires of our pupils. As 
grandmother used to say when we acted stubborn, “You 
can lead a horse to water but you can’t make him drink.” 
We —-n choose the world’s finest compositions for our 
pupi.., but we can not make them practice them. We 
must be able to think and feel with all types of students, 
if we are to help educate everybody in music. 

My great love will always remain with the master- 
works, particularily Bach, Schumann, and Brahms. But 
I will always be grateful for the hours of enjoyment | 
have had at our starlight operas, where the gay, lilting 
tunes of Kern, Strauss and others float out to mix with 
moonlight and fantasy. I am glad to be middlebrow 
enough to relish the broadway musicals as I listen to 
such happy, light-hearted tunes as: Oh, What a Beauti- 
ful Morning. Ethel Merman singing Doin’ What Comes 
Naturally will always remain among my most cherished 
memories. 

The seeds of capacities are planted in childhood. These 
capacities grow and expand all through our lives. My 
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Variety is @/, 
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©” NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR SPRING PY 


BAND 
AFTERNOON IN THE VILLAGE 
By JAROMIR WEINBERGER 


A musical painting of scenes from 
rural life in a Bohemian village. Mr. 
Weinberger has won world renown 
in musical circles for his earlier works 
of unparalleled charm. This is his 
first published composition in the 
band idiom. Class B 


“C” Band 
5.50 Cond. Score 
Wee, GREG ccense0s 45 


mi 
ULYSSES 
By N. DERUBERTIS 


The majesty and strength of Ulysses 
the man have been faithfully repro- 
duced in this new work. Mr. De- 
Rubertis is one of the better known 
men in the field of band literature, 
both for his original compositions (of 
which NIOBE is a great favorite) 
and for his distinctive arrangements. 
ULYSSES is ideal for festival and 
concert programs. Class B 


<. re ii ere $4.00 
5.50 Cond. Score....... 1.00 
PO. Mi iscc¢ece 45 











All Prices Net 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP. 


Remick Music Corp. * Harms, Inc. 
619 WEST 54tn STREET, NEW YORK 


CHORAL 
THE RADIO CHORAL SERIES 


Latest numbers in this ever popular 
series of outstanding arrangements of 
contemporary music. 


Arranged by CLAY WARNICK 


$.%.a. 
AUTUMN IN NEW YORK 
H7013 Vernon Duke .20 
WHAT IS THIS THING CALLED LOVE? 
H7014 Cole Porter .20 
7.T.B.B. 
GET HAPPY 
Harold Arlen and Ted Koehler 
S.A.T.B. 
THE CONTINENTAL 
Con Conrad 
GET HAPPY 
R7530 Harold Arlen and Ted Koehler ; 
LOVE IS SWEEPING THE COUNTRY 
H7531 George Gershwin .20 
THOU SWELL 
Richard Rodgers 25 


R8019 


H7529 


H7532 


a 
CHORAL COLLECTION 


THE AUDITORIUM COLLECTION 
OF HARMS CHORUSES 


Three Part Mixed Voices — S.A.B. 
Boox II 


An unbeatable collection of modern 
songs arranged in the modern manner 
that will prove to be certain favorites 
with singers and audience alike. 


CONTENTS 


APRIL SHOWERS WHEN DAY IS DONE 

DANCING IN THE THIS IS WORTH 
DARK FIGHTING FOR 

MY HEART STOOD  WHIP-POOR-WILL 
STILL SILVER MOON 

ROSE-MARIE 

STRIKE UP THE 
BAND 

I'LL SEE YOU 
AGAIN 


THE RIFF SONG 
FISHIN’ : 


Price 75¢ 





19, N.Y. 
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own balanced approach to teaching children began during 
the magic period of childhood when my father and I 
attended all the free band concerts in our city parks. On 
special occasions when we could not afford but one 
ticket to an indoor performance we would each “sit out” 
half the performance while the other “sat in.” When 
Sousa brought his famous band we could not afford a 
single ticket, so we both sat out until intermission, then 
slipped in and found a seat on the back row of the 
balcony. My father said, “There is no harm in steal- 
ing a bit of beauty, so long as we are not robbing anyone 
else.” My love of band music transcends all except 
piano music. 

Childhood is the time to plant the seeds of musical 
love. We who teach beginners commit a crime against our 
own profession and today’s children if we los¢ a pupil be- 
cause he can not fit into our personal curriculum. Let 
us fit the curriculum to the child. Let us enter his 


world, until he is ready to go with us a pace. 


All teachers of young people should know who the 
popular artists are. It might do us good to listen to 
the Hit Parade occasionally. Maybe we could gain the 
respect of our young people by swapping knowledge 
with them about their favorite programs. Interests, 
enthusiasms, and loves in music change with growth. 
Many fine musicians began their study with popular 
music, and vice versa! 

While discussing the latest popular program with 
John or Mary we might make an addendum by saying, 
“And did you get the radiant beauty and heroic quality 
in the first movement of the Eroica on the program 
which followed Spike Jones?” The pupil may catch 
the enthusiasm and sense the sparkle in your voice when 
you speak of Beethoven. Perhaps he may listen to your 
program because he thinks you are super. In the long 
run Beethoven may win his affection and enthusiasm. 
If not, so long as music brings happiness and fulfillment, 
—what difference does it make? 





NEW LIST of contemporary music for performing groups 
A is about ready for publication at the time this announce- 
ment is written. The list is the third in the series issued 
under the auspices of the MENC Committee on Contem- 
porary Music. The original list, compiled by the 1944-46 
committee (Howard A. Murphy, national chairman) and 
supplement prepared by the 1946-48 committee (George 
Howerton, national chairman), have been revaluated and 
revised by a subcommittee* following recommendations made 
at the 1950 biennial meeting of MENC in St. Louis. 
Final review and editing of the list was undertaken by 
Elizabeth Meloy, who was appointed committee chairman 
for the current biennium. 


How will the list be published. The first release will 
be in mimeographed form and will be available for gen- 
eral distribution (25 cents postpaid). After the mimeo- 
graphed edition has been in circulation over a period 
sufficient for MENC members to submit their sugges- 
tions and comnients, the list will be revised and another 
edition issued. This process may be followed through 
several times before the list is published in a printed 
pamphlet. 


What Kind of Music is Included? The committee 
limited the field to the music of twentieth-century composers 
who are good craftsmen, who write in “serious” forms, and 
significantly reflect some of the tendencies which distinguish 
the present century. Excluded were popular songs and cur- 
rent dance numbers, teaching materials, and folk song 
arrangements except when used as a basis for original work. 
No distinction was made with regard to American or Euro- 
pean origin of composers, but most of the composers repre- 
sented happen to be American. All compositions listed can 
be purchased through your usual dealer; music obtainable 
only on rental has been excluded. 


What Performing Groups Are Represented? Listings 

include Band, Orchestra, String Orchestra, Chorus—Female, 
Male, Mixed. Chamber music and solo compositions are 
not included. 
*Members of the subcommittee are: Janet M. Grimler, Violet John- 
son, Ward Moore, Edgar H. Smith, Joseph Soifer, Albert W. Wassell, 
with Howard A. Murphy, consultant, Philip Gordon, chairman. (This 
announcement was prepared by Mr. Gordon.) 





Contemporary Whasic for Performing roups 


A NEW LIST 


What Information is Given in the Listings? Each 
entry gives the name of composer and composition, publisher, 
grade of difficulty, source of choral text when known, and 
occasionally a brief informative comment. 


Is the List Limited to “Ultra-Modern” Music? The 
bulk of the published contemporary music output is neither 
extreme nor experimental. Within the framework of twen- 
tieth-century musical development, most of the listed com- 
positions are fairly conservative. One should not expect to 
find among them imitations of Schubert or Mendelssohn— 
rather, their freshness makes them attractive. 


Are the Compositions Mostly on the College Level? 
No distinction was made along such lines. Every composition 
is graded according to the six grades of difficulty recognized 
by the MENC and NSBOVA. Works in grades three and 
four, for example, are by no means neglected in the listings. 
The more music used in these grades the more eagerly com- 
posers will supply our needs on those levels. 


How Were the Compositions Selected? At the St. Louis 
convention in 1950 the Committee on Contemporary Music 
was asked to prepare a list of useful contemporary music, 
with emphasis on aesthetic as well as technical considerations. 
The list is not meant to be comprehensive. Some numbers 
were suggested by MENC members. Some were suggested 
by the committee. Every music publisher in the United States 
and Canada was asked to send catalogs. A great many sup- 
plied catalogs or lists; some publishers generously sent 
music for examination. 


How Can the List be of Maximum Service to- Music 
Educators? To be of real value this new list must be tested 
by the experience of many teachers all over the country. 
Make it a point to try out at least one of the works you have 
not yet used. Give the committee your comments on any that 
you have already performed. Suggest additions or deletions. 
Use the MENC office as a clearing house for this important 
information. Help to keep the list constantly up to date, 
constantly enriched by reevaluation based on experience and 
experiment. In that way the contemporary music list will 
function as a live, vital aid to teachers all over the country. 

How Can the List be Obtained? Send twenty-five cents 
to the MENC headquarters office, 64 East Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 4, Illinois. (The list is mimeographed—20 pages.) 
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Roseanch Studios in Music £ducation 


Reported by WILLIAM S. LARSON 








Music in Intercultural Education 


Knupson, Emma R. Folk Music as a Tool in Intercultural 
Education. Ph.D., Northwestern University, 1946. 


THIS AUTHOR has set out (1) to investigate the type and extent 
of music in the basic series; and (2) to select and classify it, 
making it available to teachers in a convenient arrangement. The 
study was prompted by her belief that music education could play 
an important role in intercultural education and that there was 
much song material at hand which, if analyzed, would create a 
desire in the teachers to use music in intercultural education. 

Materials used for this study were twenty-four music series in 
the various editions: the graded series, the two-book courses, the 
one-book courses, and some teacher’s manuals. 

The data was listed alphabetically under three groupings: 
(1) nationalities or countries with songs and their source under 
each (Index A); (2) songs under human interests with source, 
page and nationality (Index B); (3) songs with source, page, 
nationality and interest (Index C). 

The conclusions are: 

1. 1,198 folk songs representing 84 different countries create 
a need for indices. 

2. The basic series show increase in (a) Number of folk songs 
since 1930, (b) Number of nationalities or cultures represented 
since 1944, (c) American folk songs since 1936, (d) Latin Amer- 
ican songs since 1944. 

3. The countries rank in the following order according to 
number of songs: United States 266, England 146, France 114, 
Germany 96, Latin America 65, and Russia 62. 

4. There were six distinct areas of human interest: play, 
home, nature, occupation, religion, and group living or country. 

5. In 1945 publications, the English and the original text were 
sometimes incorporated. 

6. There is a need for further research for authentic folk songs 
and the inclusion of cultures not included in the basic series. 

Recommendations were: 

1. Intensive research to determine the effect of folk songs as a 
medium for the betterment of understanding among peoples and 
races. 

2. Further research for authentic folk song material. 

3. Editors and publishers should be urged to: (a) Keep avoid- 
able inaccuracies at a minimum, (b) Make an effort to preserve 
the flavor and character of the songs, (c) At least to a limited 
degree include the original text and the translation, (d) Stress 
similarities rather than differences. 


Comparison of Solo and Ensemble Playing 
of Same Melody 


NICKERSON, JAMES F. A Comparison of Performances of the 
Same Melody Played in Solo and in Ensemble with Reference 
to the Equi-tempered, Just, and Pythagorean Intonations. 
Ph.D., University of Minnesota, 1948. 


CONTROVERSY EXISTS among certain acoustical, musical, and 
psychological theories concerning the dimensions of the musical 
scale. To check earlier findings indicating that solo performance 
approaches Pythagorean intonation: and to check the several 
theories, a study was made of solo and ensemble performance of 
the same material. 

Members of six highly musical string quartets were asked to 
perform a melodic passage in solo and in harmonic ensemble. 
Random samples of, notes stratified by interval were obtained 
from the solo and ensemble performances for frequency analysis 
and conversion to interval size. Analyses of variance and “t” tests 
of significance were employed in comparing solo and ensemble 
performances and each respectively to equi-tempered, just and 
Pythagorean intonations. 

With appropriate checks and corrections made for variations 
in speed of sound recording or playback equipment the samples of 
notes chosen for study were re-recorded on 16 mm. sound film, 
bound into loops of appropriate length and played on a 16 mm. 
sound projector. Single tones were thus made to sound continu- 
ously until estimates of frequency were made by means of a Conn 
chromatic stroboscope. 

Results of the study were as follows: that there were significant 
differences between interval means in one or more intervals in all 
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comparisons; that solo and ensemble performance varied signifi- 
cantly only in the performance of thirds; and that significant 
differences were minimized in solo vs. Pythagorean and ensemble 
vs. Pythagorean comparisons. 

The investigator reached the following conclusions: that per- 
formances do not conform completely to any of the intonations 
studied; that there is evidence of a melodic pattern of intonation 
approaching Pythagorean dimensions ; and that factors causing 
this pattern of intonation appear dominant over both ensemble 
(harmonic) demands and the often assumed “cultural condi- 
tioning” from the equi-tempered intonation. 


Teacher Attendance at Concerts 


Rosst, Nicnotas L. A survey of the Extra-Curricular Musical 
Activities of Los Angeles High School Music Teachers. M.M., 
University of Southern California, 1951. 


Abstract 


It WAS THE PURPOSE of this study: (1) to investigate the 
opinions of the leading music educators to determine their position 
in reference to teacher attendance at concert performances, and 
teacher participation in performing musical organizations outside 
of classroom activities; (2) to evaluate concert attendance as 
opposed to listening via the medium of the radio- phonograph in 
the opinions of prominent musicians and educators; (3) to survey 
the attendance by Los Angeles high school music teachers at 
concerts in Los Angeles of all types; i.e., chamber, orchestral, 
choral (sacred and secular), opera, and soloist concerts (both 
instrumental and vocal); (4) to evaluate the educational and 
inspirational value of these concerts in the opinions of the teachers 
surveyed; and (5) to investigate the participation in non-school 
musical performing groups of Los Angeles High school music 
teachers, and the number of hours required for rehearsals and 
performances. 

In these days when tension is in the air about one on all sides 
and people turn to music as an escape, and as an aesthetic and 
emotional release, it behooves the teachers of music to be more 
efficient and more effective than at any other time in the history 
of music education. 

Leading musicians and music educators agree that the most 
effective way of obtaining a love for music, inspiration, enthusiasm, 
musicianship, and educational values from music is to hear vast 
quantities of it in all its myriad forms performed by musicians of 
high artistic ability. Only in this manner can the in-service teacher 
grow in his musical stature—through constant hearing of chamber, 
opera, instrumental and choral performances. 

Even with all the latest modern electrical and mechanical im- 
provements in the radio-phonograph, it is not a substitute in any 
sense of the word for concert attendance. The group motivation 
that occurs in the concert hall cannot be duplicated in the home 
with a radio-phonograph. Similarly, the mechanical shortcomings 
of the radio-phonograph do not allow it to reproduce the actual 
volume in the home, and its timbre changes as the respective 
volume changes. The radio-phonograph, in addition, has been 
relegated to furnishing background music for all types of con- 
versations, school studies, housework, and various card games and 
parties. It was agreed by the music educators that rarely does 
anyone ever give the direct attention to music being perfo 
via that medium that they would give to a similar concert in a hall. 

The music teachers of Los Angeles city high schools surveyed 
showed an attendance at leading types of musical events fluctuating 
between about a three-quarters attendance at one or more concerts 
such as the Philharmonic Orchestra programs, the Hollywood 
Bowl events, the San Francisco Opera Company, and about a 
forty to fifty per cent attendance at events such as chamber music 
concerts at the Wilshire Ebell or Exposition Park. 

Regardless of the percentage of attend. ce, the teachers were 
uniformly high in their evaluation of the ce ucative and. inspira- 
tional values of all types of these programs. The survey indicated 
that the cost of admission tickets and the press of domestic respon 
sibilities kept them from having a better attendance record. 

Slightly over half of the music teachers participated in perform- 
ing musical organizations outside of their school activities. Sixty 
per cent of the choral instructors sang with some type of ¢ 
group; the largest percentage of teachers sang in a teachers 
chorus organized by the superintendent’s office, with the next 
largest percentage singing and directing church choirs. Instr 
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Selmer 


makes music history again with 


CENTERED-TONE 
CLARINET * 


Introduced six short months ago 
opens new era in clarinet thinking 


Yes .. . a few short months ago the sELMER (Paris) 
Centered-Tone Clarinet was new, unknown and un- 
tried by all but a mere handful of musicians who were 
playing them for test purposes. Today, the superb new 
SELMER (Paris) C-T has already become the sensation 
of the woodwind world. And good reason... 


Here’s what Centered-Tone means to you 
The new SELMER (Paris) Centered-Tone Clarinet en- 
ables you to play better in all ways! With C-T you can 
have a tone of classic purity . . . rich sound, beautifully 
centered around a core of intense tonal coloring. Un- 
desirable tonal spread has been completely eliminated, 
thanks to more than twelve years of SELMER research, 
which includes new developments in bore proportions, 
venting, and tone hole placement. 


Superior “speaking” quality ... 

Improved dynamic range 

Blowing resistance of the Centered-Tone model is 
exactly right. You’ve never experienced anything like 
it! The tendency for certain tones to “hang” has been 
eliminated. Test it-for yourself. Play a new C-T model 
at your SELMER dealer’s. Set into any solo passage 
starting on any tone... you'll find the sound starts 
instantly and without effort even at pianissimo dy- 
namic level! And, even at whisper level, the com- 
plete range of tonal color is retained. 


World-Famous Clarinetists agree 
ee the SELMER Centered-Tone 
captures the heart of the tone! 


Never before has any clarinet achieved 
national popularity so quickly. A leading 
dealer writes . . . “‘all the finest trying the 
C-T model . . . nothing but compliments 
and raves.” A user says... “It is amaz- 
ingly responsive. Fingering is very fast... 
and the tone is all you claim it to be.” 
Another user writes “A mighty fine clari- 
net ... in fact the tonal quality surpasses 
any other clarinet I have ever tried.”” Top 
clarinet teachers, musicians and dealers are 
unanimous in acclaiming the C-T model. 


DAVID WEBER, 


eminent clarinetist with NBC 
symphony, New York, says 
of his new Selmer C-T Clari- 
net, “I find the Centered- 
Tone Clarinet to be superior 
to any other instrument | have 
ever played.” Mr. Weber is 
featured on Stradivari Rec- 
ords, and is well-known as a 
recitalist and soloist with 
chamber music groups such 
as the New Friends of Music. 


Play the Centered-Tone ; . . 


HENAN 


greater’ 7:odel in SELMER History! 
There is only one sure way for you to be 


satisfied that the new SELMER( Paris) 
C-T is the Clarinet for you. Try it. 
Play one at your SELMER dealer’s, today. 


H. & A. SELMER INC. 
Dept. Elkhart, Indiana 


illustrated Brochure FREE 


A new brochure . . . yours for the asking . . . describes the 
many new and exclusive features of sELMER’s C-T Model 
Clarinet, that will help make your playing better . . . and 
more effective. Mail this coupon for your copy. There is 
no obligation. ‘ 


Please send my copy of your free brochure describing the new SELMER 
(Paris) C-T Clarinet. 
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mentalists had diversified activities with several playing in various 
bands and civic orchestras and some singing with choral-organiza- 
tions. The percentage of instrumentalists performing in activities 
was much lower than that of choral instructors, and it was sug- 
gested that perhaps a teachers’ orchestra might be a possible 
solution to that situation. 

Implications resulting from this study were: 


1. While teacher attendance at concerts is at about seventy- 
five per cent, an over-all improvement would result in more effec- 
tive and more enthusiastic teaching. Attendance is particularly 
low at chamber music performances and this phase of music 
enters into the teaching picture for instrumental, general, and 
theory teachers since work in ensemble playing, writing, and lis- 
tening is an essential part of those three branches of music. 

2. Improvement in the number of teachers performing in musical 
organizations would result in a much more effective teaching 
program, since it would inspire teachers, fill them with en- 
thusiasm, improve their musicianship, and give them better edu- 
cative ideas. This field of activity could be improved by almost 
forty per cent of the Los Angeles high school music teachers. 

3. Implications as set forth in this study should be studied at 
periodic intervals in various communities, and recommendations 
for improvement should be made. Only in this manner can the 
effectiveness of the music teacher in his daily classroom activities 


be improved. 
The Saxophone in Symphonic and School Music 


CimBaLo, Lucio Lawrence. The Saxophone, Its Development 
and Use in the School Instrumental Music Program. M.M., 
University of Southern California, 1951. 


Abstract 


THE PuRPOSE of this study was (1) to present the complete his- 
tory of the saxophone in symphonic music and school music; (2) 
to discuss the potentialities of the saxophone in bands and orches- 
tras; (3) to list and explain various necessary requirements in- 
volved in the playing of the instrument, i.e., embouchure, breath- 
ing and tone production; and to study the use of the saxophone 
in the American schools, including its care and repair. 

The saxophone has been familiar to the public over 100 years 
and many famous composers have composed solos and important 
roles in band and orchestra literature for this relatively new in- 
strument ; yet no complete history of the saxophone, w vith emphasis 
on the growth of importance of this instrument in bands and 
orchestras, has been written. There also has been no attempt to 
evaluate the importance of the saxophone in the field of music 
education. The popularity of the saxophone and the need for 
music educators to make the best of available instrumentation are 
two reasons for the need of this study. 

The greatest quantity of material dealing with the place of 
the saxophone in the public schools was found in various music 
magazines, yearbooks and textbooks in music education. Prac- 
tically all phases of saxophone technique, care and repair, its 
use in instrumental organizations, its potentiality for out-of-school 
use, and possible future development have been covered at some 
time or another in these publications during the last twenty years. 

The saxophone was invented by Adolphe Sax in Belgium. The 
French, being quick to realize the full potentialities of the instru- 
ment, began using it in their bands, opera orchestras and sym- 
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phonic orchestra works, as well as displaying its potential as a 
solo instrument. 

The saxophone seemed to fit into the tonal scheme of the wood- 
wind conscious French, to the extent that they regarded the 
saxophone choir as the basic choir of the band, a role comparable 
to that of the string choir of the crchestra. They developed a 
set of saxophones keyed in F and C for orchestral use and in 
E flat and B flat to be used in band. 

Italian, American and English bands followed the precedent 
set by the French by adding saxophones to their groups about 
the beginning of the twentieth century. 

This instrument did not fare as well in the orchestra as it had 
in the band. French orchestral composers included saxophone 
parts in their works but the sole function of the saxophone was 
reserved to occasional solo roles. 

The saxophone has found its way into the American schools 
as an instrument needed to balance the instrumentation of the 
band and orchestra. Aside from being a necessary part in these 
organizations, the saxophone has a place in the school program 
as a member of the brass band, saxophone choir and as a solo 
instrument. 

The development of the saxophone player in the school band 
and orchestra is not difficult. The problems of embouchure, tongu- 
ing and breathing are similar to those of the other woodwind 
instruments. 

Implications resulting from this study: 

1. The saxophone should be considered a part of the wood- 
wind family. 

2. The first size saxophone to be built was of the baritone 
variety. 

3. There have been thirteen varieties of saxophones built since 
its invention. 

The alto, tenor, and baritone are the sizes in common use. 
The soprano and bass are used much less frequently. 

5. The saxophone was invented by accident while Sax was 
experimenting with conical-bored metal clarinets. 

6. There has been little change in the mechanism of the saxo- 
phone since its invention. The automatic octave key and button 
high F are the outstanding additions. 

7. There have been keys added to the saxophone which are 
now considered obsolete. The trill E flat and G sharp keys are 
outstanding examples. 

8. All saxophones, except the obsolete C melody, are trans- 
posing instruments and read the treble clef. 

9. The different sizes of saxophones are named according to 
their range in relation to voice parts. 

The French and Belgian bands were the first to employ 
the extensive use of saxophones. 

11. Different countries exploited the use of the saxophone 
choir to a point where they considered it the basic choir of the 
band. 

12. The use of the saxophones by the English bands, however, 
was limited to single alto and sometimes tenor roles. They did 
not accept the entire saxophone choir. 

13. The saxophone did not fare as well in orchestras. It was 
given occasional incidental solos but was not considered a vital 
part of the orchestral tone color. 

14. A foundation comparable to that necessary for any of the 
woodwinds should be employed by saxophone players. 

15. The saxophone is capable of technical facility comparable 
to the clarinet. 

16. Embouchure and breath control differences between saxo- 
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phone and clarinet are slight, yet some difference exists because 
of the smaller resistance in the air column on the saxophone. 

17. The saxophone is needed in American school groups to 
complete the instrumentation of the band and orchestra. 

18. There is a need for a higher standard of performance to 
make the potentialities of the saxophone known to all. 

19. The solo and ensemble literature for saxophone is limited. 
There is a great need for more and better literature in this area. 


Small Ensembles for Music Education 


Urcaarp, Merton B. Analysis of the Teaching Content Found in 
Ensemble Music Written for Brass Wind Instruments. Ed. 
D., Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado, 
1949, 


THIS sTUDY was made to obtain information and materials 
that would promote the use of small ensembles, and thus attempt 
to make the music education program more effective. The brass 
wind instrumental combinations for which the music was selected 
and analyzed are as follows: the French horn quartet, trombone 
trio and quartet, brass sextet, and brass choir. 

A jury of forty-two musical experts, selected for the purpose 
of establishing the criteria to be used in evaluating the teaching 
content and determining the analysis of the music, used the fol- 
lowing items in the analysis: 


1. Composer and/or arranger, title, publisher, and instrumenta- 
tion of the ensemble composition. 

2. The use of instruments in unusual keys or clefs, use of al- 
ternate instrumentation, and the structural style used in the 
writing. 

3. Grade level of difficulty of selection. 

4. Type of score made available, use of rehearsal numbers or 
letters in printing, and the cost. 

The following recommendations were made as a result of the 
findings : 

French horn quariet: There is a need for more material to be 
written for Grades I, IV, V, and VI; and for more contrapuntal 
and homophonic writing for all grades. 

Trombone trio and quartet: More material is needed in con- 
trapuntal style for Grades I, II, IV, V, and VI and in homo- 
phonic structure for all grades. 

Brass Sextet: More material is needed. for Grades I, II, IV, 
V, and VI, particylarly written in chordal style, and in con- 
trapuntal style for all grades except III. 

Brass Choir: Compositions in contrapuntal style are needed 
for Grades I, II, III, and IV, and in chordal style for all grades. 

All music should be published with full scores with rehearsal 
letters used in the printing. 

All people in school music groups should have ensemble ex- 
perience. 
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Two sessions are being planned in connection with the National Education Association Delegate As- 
sembly and departmental meetings of the NEA. The morning of Jume 30, MENC will meet jointly with 
the American Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation. One or two other NEA De- 
partments may also participate in this session. The afternoon of June 30 the MENC will have its own 
meeting. | 
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MENC Washington office, NEA Building, 1201 Sixteenth St.. N. W.,.Washington 6, .D. C. 
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The Music Educators Stake in Commercial 
Television and Radio 


— IN THE music education profession can assume 

part of the blame if commercial television and 

radio are not living up to their potentialities as 
media for the improvement of living and the develop- 
ment of our culture. Broadcasters, no matter what their 
personal tastes might be, are faced with the practical 
proposition of putting on the air programs to which 
people will tune. And the networks, with what time is 
left in their schedules for public service programs after 
sponsored shows pay for the costs of operation, can do 
no better than give the public what it wants. 

Now what do music teachers do about telling networks, 
sponsors, and local stations what they want? You know 
the answer as well as I. We have all had the same 
question asked us when we complained about the lack of 
worth while musical programs: ““How many letters have 
you written to urge that your favorite programs be sus- 
tained ?” 


. + 


We have watched the rise and decline in radio pro- 
gramming. When things became highly critical last year 
and it looked as though several taken-for-granted sym- 
phony programs were to be banished from the airways, 
music lovers responded with such a barrage of letters 
that the line was held without too much damage. If pro- 
grams on the order of the New York Philharmonic broad- 
casts, the NBC Symphony concerts, and the Metropoli- 
tan Opera airings are to continue, however, vigorous and 
unabated support is needed. 


A NEW TV HIG 


In the new NBC-TV music series, “Meet the Masters,” the illustrious 

trio shown above—Heifetz, Rubirstein and Piatigorsky—brings fine 

music right into our living rooms. On NBC-TV, alternate Sundays, 
5:30 p.m., EST. 
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In the field of serious music, television has been thus 
far even more barren than radio. But are you aware that 
there have been some really exciting ventures within the 
past year? The newest network series, titled “Meet the 
Masters” on NBC-TV* presents Heifetz, Rubinstein, 
Piatigorsky, Marian Anderson, stars of the Metropolitan 
Opera, and other great artists in half-hour recitals. An- 
other network series, “‘Recital Hall” (also on NBC-TYV), 
has been revived after a successful tryout last summer. 
It presents straightforward recitals (minus costumes, sets, 
trick shots, and gimmicks) by such distinguished musi- 
cians as guitarist Andrea Segovia, pianist Moura Lym- 
pany, and prodigy violinist Michael Rabin. 


Critical opinion has acclaimed the current series of 
eight NBC opera telecasts an outstanding broadcasting 
achievement. Menotti’s “Amahl and the Night Visitors,” 
given its first performance anywhere over NBC-TV on 
Christmas Eve, was a television milestone. Did your 
students witness this performance? If so, what is equally 
important, did they write letters asking for a continuation 
of programs of this type? 


Have you seen the memorable Toscanini-conducted 
NBC Symphony telecasts? Or the Metropolitan Opera 
Auditions of the Air, now telecast over the ABC-TV net- 
work ? 

How long do you suppose programs of this type are 
going to remain on the air without public support, 
measured by the very tangible method of counting fan 
mail? I risk renewing the old plea to write letters be- 
cause of concern over a report just received stating that 
several of the programs mentioned above draw no more 
than twenty letters a week! When this response is com- 
pared to the deluge of mail received from devoted adher- 
ents of soap operas and variety shows, is it surprising 
that TV fails to reach a standard we consider desirable? 
Do we imagine that twenty letters a week will keep any 
program on the air? 

+ 


Now you may be unaware of some of these musical 
programs because they have not been shown by your 
local stations. Quite frequently stations have several 
program choices to make, particularly in areas served by 
only one station. Previous commitments may prevent 
showing a program of special interest to you and your 
students, but it is worth making your wants known to 
the program director or manager of your local station. 
I have found it possible for a station to alter its sched- 
ule to meet public demand, and in some cases to show 
kinescopes when schedule conflicts prevent broadcasting 
the “live” versions. 


*Refer to your local newspaper for time and station for this and other 
programs listed. If not listed, consult your TV station. 
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95 Years Young... 
KIMBALL CONFIDENTLY LOOKS FORWARD 





Now in its 95th successful year, Kimball looks forward 
confidently to the future. Kimball has sold more than 500,000 
fine pianos—thousands of them to grade and high schools, 
colleges and universities. 

Kimball’s reputation for durability earned the Brand Names 
Foundation Diamond Anniversary Certificate award because 
the company has “won and held public confidence through 
unfailing integrity, reliable quality, and fair pricing.” 

Kimball pianos are “just right” for musical instruction, 
offering the greatest durability and performance in fine musical 
instruments . . . and at the lowest long-run cost. 

Yes, to train music students properly, you need a fine, 
durable piano, capable of outstanding performance . . . you 
need a Kimball! 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY 


Manufacturers of fine pianos 


KIMBALL BUILDING « JACKSON BLVD. AT WABASH « CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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Leading schools and directors say that MITCHELL 
FOLDING STANDS give that added “Audience 
Appeal”. Group performances “show better” through 
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Easy to handle units . . . adaptable to any need. 
Sturdy, attractive, easily folded for storage. 
Write for full information 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
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No one disputes the vital effect which television and 
radio have in influencing the musical tastes of students 
now in school. If there is any disagreement, it lies in 
the area of deciding which course of action to pursue: 
(1) gearing our music programs to the sort of musical 
taste being developed outside of school, or (2) cultivat- 
ing tastes that will be reflected through intelligently criti- 
cal out-of-school listening and viewing. If the latter 
direction is the one we agree upon, music educators have 
a very great stake in commercial broadcasting. It is a 
course of action which involves a responsibility upon our 
part to see that students become discriminative in their 
tastes and articulate in demanding the best from radio 
and television. 

RicHarp C. BERG 

[Editorial note: Mr. Berg, who is director of music in the public schools 
of Springfield, Massachusetts, was national chairman of the television section 
of the MENC Advancement Program Committee on Audio-Visual Aids, 
1948-51. In the new Music in American Education committee organization, 
Mr. Berg heads the subcommittee on Television and Radio of the Committee 


on Audio-Visual Aids, of which Rose Marie Grentzer, head of the music 
education department of Oberlin Conservatory of Music is general chairman. ] 





Schools. and. Churches. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE NINETEEN 


bigger, finer person is the one who plans the first move. 

Recognizing the problems suggested in the preceding 
paragraphs, here are a few ideas for developing an effec- 
tive carry-over of school music into the church and com- 
munity : 

1. The school music teacher should consider the church music 
program as a logical extension of the musical life of his students, 
offering further opportunities for growth and service. 

2. Any feeling of competition between church and school for 
the time, interest, and affection of students should be completely 
eliminated. A spirit of cooperation will benefit everyone ; compe- 
tition will only create difficulties. 

3. In line with the preceding statement, each director should 
consider the other in setting up rehearsal and performance sched- 
ules. It will be impossible to avoid a few schedule conflicts with 
the many churches of the average community, but a real attempt 
at cooperation will pay big dividends. 

a. School musicians have a tendency to look upon Christ- 
mas and Easter as times especially designed for the glory of 
their music and dramatics departments. It should be remem- 
bered that the church has an important place in these holy 
seasons and schedules should be arranged accordingly. 

b. It will not hurt the school choral program to give way 
occasionally to a church performance or rehearsal. Perhaps, 
then, that extra time so badly needed for festival, concert, or 
operetta will not be begrudged by the church. 

c. The school should be very careful about its use of Sun- 
day. In cooperation with the churches, a Sunday concert can 
be a fine thing, but in competition, it can produce some per- 
manently unfortunate results. 

4. The school teacher can lead the way for his students by his 
actions and attitudes. He should be active in a church as choir 
director, singer, Sunday school teacher, or in other capacities. 
If he has a church choir, he should lean over backwards to avoid 
coercing his young singers to join his choir rather than choirs of 
other churches! 





MENC SUMMER MEETING 
DETROIT, MICH., JUNE 30 


In connection with the Delegate Assembly and departmental meet- 
ings of the National Education Association, over-all dates for which 
are June 29-July 4. For information address the MENC head- 
quarters office, 64 E, Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill, or the Wash- 
ington office, NEA Building, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. See announcement bottom of page 39. 
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5. The school musician can make an ice-breaking gesture by 
voluntarily consulting with choir directors and ministers regard- 
ing their programs for the year, and by offering his cooperation 
in every possible way. He can let his students know how he feels 
about their participation in church choirs, but he must be very 
careful to avoid any appearance of forcing them into joining, 
Perhaps he can offer the community the use of his choral organi- 
zations for some kind of community-sponsored Sunday concert of 
sacred music. It is not at all unlikely that his overtures wil! be 
viewed with suspicion at first, but since it is even more unlikely 
that anyone else will maké the venture, he is elected for “he job! 


As a teacher you may wonder why you should go to 
all this trouble when your work is supposed to be only 
with the schools. You may not agree with my basic 
premise: a better carry-over of music into adult commu- 
nity life is needed. If that is the case, you can fall back 
on another justification that is perhaps stronger. The 
school is a product of its community, and anything that 
enriches the community will inevitably enrich the school. 
The existence of other fine choral groups will make the 
school choirs and choruses that much better, and in a 
very short time. Better school music usually makes bet- 
ter community music, and better community music re- 
turns the favor. It is a delightful, rather than a vicious, 
circle. 

As previously mentioned, churches are often far from 
perfect ii their attitude toward the school. A thorough 
job of reeducation is probably needed all around. Colleges 
can do a great deal in the training of their students who 
go into communities as teachers, business and _profes- 
sional men, and preachers, to prepare them for a broader 
kind of understanding of the possibilities of an enlarged 
program. But that is a subject that needs separate at- 
tention. 





Composcrs 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY-SEVEN 


Milhaud is a firm believer in simplicity in all art ; he de- 
plores the contemporary trend which makes new music 
sound different at all times. The practice of writing by 
eye rather than by ear Milhaud finds illogical. 

Some pedagogues would argue that it might be unset- 
tling to offer so many seemingly diversified points of 
view to young composers still in the formative stage. 
However, through these seminars conducted by five men 
in the first ranks of their profession, music students at 
the Los Angeles branch of the University of California 
learned that there are many ways of practicing an art— 
but that in the final analysis, it is the end product that 
counts. Students saw that these five composers have 
achieved preeminence in their field by methods and 
convictions as varied as their own personalities and 
backgrounds. Actually to meet such notables in a class 
room situation was an invaluable experience to the stu- 
dents, who received inspiration, concrete suggestions, and 
an insight into the backstage workings of the art of 
composition. 

It was also gratifying to discover that practicing 
artists can be excellent and, indeed, outstanding as teach- 
ers. They know and constantly assert that academic and 
technical training are essential ; they know, too, the every- 
day problems which a composer meets. The picture they 
painted was not rosy or glamorous ; there is no easy way; 
for composition is one of the most difficult of all arts. 
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Prom Scratch 


An Around the Editorial Board Symposium 


ADVICE to a young music teacher beginning 
a new job in a school where the music program 
was so weak and interest so lacking that he felt 
as though he was “starting from scratch.” The 
symposium supplements the Shop Talk column 
in this issue, wherein the teacher who received 
the letters from which these statements are 
taken has something to say for himself. Con- 
tributors include members and associates of the 
Editorial Board and others. 


frequently desired myself. It appears attractive to me be- 

cause there is opportunity to develop a music program 

which would be free from traditions and prior commitments 
that have been built up over a long period of time—a program 
representing the best in music education, and not one devoted 
primarily to music performance for performance’s sake. 

It seems to me that in a situation of this kind the major em- 
phasis should be placed on developing the elementary program. 
This sort of thinking means a great deal of time should be 
spent with the younger boys and girls to enable them to enjoy 
the beauties of music, and to understand that music is a means 
of communication—it has something to tell them. The technical 
aspects of music interpretation and other items which have be- 
come traditional fare in our music education program should 
be taught incidentally. Experience with instruments, such as 
the song flute, might conceivably become a part of the program 
at the fifth- and sixth-grade level. Shortly thereafter violin, 
trumpet and clarinet might be introduced as follow-up instru- 
ments. 

I would suggest grouping in ensembles those high school 
people who have some proficiency in music. On the vocal level 
this could be some kind of a mixed quartet, double mixed quar- 
tet or triple mixed quartet—whatever fits the students available. 
Trios and quartets can always be provided for male voices or 
female voices. Somewhat the same arrangement might be fol- 
lowed in the instrumental program. If there are enough people 
who play instruments, an orchestra or band can be developed. 
Also, multiple string quartets, multiple brass quartets and 
woodwind quartets and quintets can be organized. 


Hi: IS an interesting situation, the like of which I have 


W: ARE in a great business—but music is only one medium 
for teaching youngsters. This is not to suggest a compromise 
with musical standards, because our best teaching of music is 
usually found with our best teaching of students. If one likes 
youngsters and likes to help them with their problems—often 
it is only listening to their troubles—then he has a basic tool 
of all teachers, both for student development and teacher satis- 
faction. 

If he feels his preparation for teaching is inadequate—and 
most of us always feel, even after many years of experience, 
that we can use more “schooling” and more learning from our 
seniors in the field—I suggest that he do everything he can of 
a practical nature. 

Some items I think of in this connection: 

1. Remember that student improvement comes through 
teacher improvement. When things don’t go right, the teacher 
criticizes himself first because it is here that he should be able 
to exercise the most control to change matters. 

2. Participate in conferences and clinics when possible—lo- 
cal, state, regional, national. Help promote such activities. 

3. He might keep a little black book of questions—and ask 
them at every possible opportunity until he has crystallized his 
own thinking, and can begin to answer questions of others with 
authority. 


I THINK my first step would be to get all the information I 
could obtain. Examine the MENC list of publications and see 
which might be most helpful. The Music Education Source Book 
is a valuable handbook. Next, I would be inclined to contact 
the nearest colleges or universities which might offer extension 
service or in-service aids. I would write the music depart- 
ments at these schools. I would suggest that R. A. Y. acquaint 
himself, if he has not already done so, with the leading texts 
on secondary school music, which contain lists of recommended 
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materials, suggestions on organization and valuable references 
to other texts. 

In any high school we should be concerned principally with 
two problems: (1) what to offer the student who has no per- 
forming medium in music: (2) the music program for the 
student who is talented and interested in participating in musical 
organizations. 

In regard to point one, it might be worth while to explore 
the following types of activities : 

1. The high school assembly in which music will play the 
principal role. This needs variety, smoothness of organization, 
imagination and showmanship. I would caution R. A. Y. not to 
err in making it all a singing activity. Some singing, to be 
sure, but it must be planned in such a way that students enjoy 
the period, and in looking forward to the next assembly are 
sure that it will offer something different and interesting. Here 
is a good place to make use of the film libraries in the state; 
also, any talent to be found in the school or local community. 

2. Make use of every opportunity to infuse music into the 
life of the school through cooperation of other teachers in using 
music in non-music classes; a resource room for listening, 
which is available during free periods; special holiday music 
which may greet students as they enter the building or be 
broadcast during lunch time; informal group singing in school 
clubs; home room music groups—if his school is organized on 
that basis. 

With respect tc point two, much depends on the size of his 
school, the music background of the students in elementary and 
junior high school, the physical facilities of the school, and 
R. A. Y.’s own special interests and qualifications. He is prob- 
ably concerned about the organization of vocal groups. I would 
suggest that he study Van A. Christy’s book Glee Clubs and 
Chorus for numerous suggestions on the training and organi- 
zation of vocal groups in high school, as well as one of the 
finest lists of evaluated materials in print. 


IL: IS important, for a flourishing music program, that parents 
and the community know what R. A. Y.’s plans are. They can 
be apprised through various types of publicity, one of which is 


talking to Parent-Teacher organizations. He might write to 
the president of his state Federation of Music Clubs; they have 
an active program for helping school music activities. If there 
is a local club he can arrange for cooperation with it. 

The way to get music appreciation started is to begin where 
the interest now is and, by the use of recordings and radio, 
lead the pupils forward. If the school does not have suitable 
records, many can be borrowed from homes if the titles desired 
are made known. 

By reading the Music Educators Journal and the Educational 
Music Magazine, he will be kept informed about current think- 
ing. There are several other publications, in the instrumental 
field, which are very good. 

I am sure R. A. Y. appreciates that these comments have to 
be quite general in nature because he is the only one who 
knows the details of his particular setup. He will remember 
that in starting a project it is wise to “make haste slowly,” 
that the situation should not be decried or the children blamed. 
Rather, just accept what is and work from there. If he begins 
now to build for the future, results will soon begin to show. 


Music clinics, festivals and contests are of exceptional value. 
They give the-high school group a goal toward which to work; 
there is added value in that the boys and girls hear what other 
high schools are doing, so naturally they receive another in- 
centive. Too, nice friendships spring up between children from 
various communities, which make for better human relations 
—one of the most important outcomes of the music program. 

R. A. Y. might start in a small way by inviting three or four 
nearby schools to one central location for a music festival, with 
a respected clinician or adjudicator in attendance, preferably 
one who has sympathy for a beginning venture like this. 

Or, he may wish to start with a choral clinic only. However. 
if there are enough entrants, the morning can be used for vocal 
events, the afternoon for instrumental. Events could be solos, 
small ensemble groups, girls’ and boys’ glee clubs, and mixed 
chorus. There could be comparable instrumental events. 

He might ask the clinician to choose, as the festival pro 
gresses, the two most outstanding events from each schools 
entries. Use these on an evening program at which there would 
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PART I. Original Works 


UNIVERSITY Weenca. 


Full Band with Condensed Score 
' Symphonic Band with Condensed ond Full Scores 


Creston--ZANONI, op.40 


Full Band with Condensed Score 
Symphonic Band with Condensed and Full Scores 


Mi C “4 / G AN Grainger—YE BANKS AND BRAES 0’ BONNIE DOON 
Full Band with Condensed Score 


Symphonic Band with Condensed and Full Scores 


Ray Green—KENTUCKY MOUNTAIN RUNNING SET 
Full Band with Condensed Score 
Symphonic Band with Condensed and Full Scores 
r > McKay—THREE STREET-CORNER SKETCHES 
Full Band with Score 
Symphonic Sand with Score 


Mendelssohn—OVERTURE FOR BAND 
Full Band with Condensed Score 
S Symphonic Band with Condensed and Full Scores 


Schuman—GEORGE WASHINGTON BRIDGE 
Full Band with Condensed Score 
Symphonic Band with Condensed and Full Scores 


VAR ©. SEVERN, Thomson—A SOLEMN MUSIC 
Editor Full Band with Condensed Score 
Symphonic Band with Condensed ond Full Scores 


G. SCHIRMER Whitney—RIVER JORDAN (Fantasy on Negro Spirituals) 


Full Bond with Condensed Score 
New York 17 + 3 East 43rd Street Symphonic Band with Condensed and Full Scores 
Brooklyn 17 + 275 Livingston Street 
ae Cleveland 14 + 43 The Arcade Band music. too. can be good music..." 
Los Angeles 14 + 700 West 7th Street 
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also be a massed chorus made up from all the participating 
schools. I believe in charging a small admission price, which 
will help cover the clinician’s fee and expenses. It is helpful 
also to charge an entrance fee of twenty-five cents per student. 
After all, you need money to run these things. The entering 
schools usually take care of this fee, not the individual students. 

As the years go on and the clinic-festival idea becomes an 
annual thing, patrons, students and teachers will see its value 
in a vital, interesting and progressive growth and improvement. 

For lists of solos and ensembles our directors use the hand- 
book put out by the NSBOVA. However, at some festivals the 
various directors draw up their own recommendations ; or, for 
the first program, they may just not say anything about recom- 
mended lists and use whatever comes in. 

Another idea is to organize a community chorus or band and 
get the parents and children working together one night a week. 
Start with easy-to-learn materials. If need be, sing or play in 
unison. 

A nice book to use for a chorus may be procured from the 
Cooperative Recreation Service, Delaware, Ohio, for 25 cents 
a copy. I recommend this because of its varied material in 
unison, two- and three-part arrangements, easy four-part pieces 
and lovely descants. There is a lot of fun in the book as well 
as challenging materials which can be worked up artistically 
even with amateurs. 

I hope R. A. Y. will not expect to set the world on fire the 
first year. If the participants in his music groups are haviag 
fun singing or playing together he is amply paid for his interest 
in his community’s musical growth. 


Tue SU CCESS of a music teacher, especially in a school of 

A. Y.’s type and size, rests very closely on the personal rela- 
tionships between teacher and students. If the teacher is the 
kind of individual whom students like and respect he can get 
almost any results he wants. 

Materials suitable for work with vocal students are listed in 
publications available from the Conference office. He might 
also write to one of the dealers or distributors advertising in 
the Journal, telling them the size of his school and the type of 
materials he is seeking. 

One of the best ways to develop interest in a school music 
program is to put on a show of some sort, even a minstrel show. 


My CONGRATULATIONS on our friend’s attitude as a new 
teacher in a county high school. The fact that he wants to do 
a good job of teaching is, definitely, the first and big step in 
the right direction. All problems can be solved because the 
teacher wants the boys and girls to have rich musical expe- 
riences. How can he bring this about? 

(1) By keeping his own enthusiasm at a high ebb. Every 
music lesson must be one of enjoyment and appreciation. A 
teacher must never sell the students short on the fun they can 
have with music. 

(2) He must choose his music well. A choir with little sing- 
ing experience should not be expected to do extremely difficult 
things. He should find easy but good music and then take time 
on each piece to enjoy thrilling moments with it. When a par- 
ticularly lovely chord is encountered stop and listen to it and 
revel in its beauty. As his choir develops it can easily be led 
into doing more difficult things, but he must keep in mind that 
while he wants to chailenge his singers, the music must be 
simple enough in the beginning so that they can experience the 
joy and satisfaction in a piece of music well done. 

(3) Within the choir establish small ensembles—boys’ quar- 
tets or octets, girls’ sextets, mixed quartets, etc. This does much 
to build strength within a choral group. 

(4) If his groups do not participate in festivals and/or con- 
tests, he should make immediate plans to enter them. Hearing 
other groups perform, and being a part of a large performing 
unit themselves, will do a great deal towards building up the 
interest of the students. Another fine way to establish good 
attitudes is through exchange programs with neighboring 
schools. It might be possible also for R. A. Y. to invite a con- 
ductor who has had marked success with choral groups to 
come in occasionally and work with his students. That person 
may tell the students exactly the same things R. A. Y. has, but 
instruction coming from an outsider carries added significance. 

(5) He should encourage his students to sing and sing. Sug- 
gest that they join a church choir, a 4-H chorus, or any sing- 
ing group. Have assembly sings for the entire student body, 
giving the choir the responsibility to be key people or leaders 
of such a sing. They will love this feeling of importance. 

(6) If a well-known choir presents a concert in or near his 
community he should try to arrange for his students to attend. 
Parents are usually most cooperative in assisting with trans- 
portation. 

(7) As a music educator he ought to make every effort to 
belong to the state, division and national music educators’ 
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groups and to attend their meetings regularly. I have been at- 
tending conventions for many years and have yet to return 
home without a new spark of enthusiasm for my work. Yoy 
can talk with other music educators who have similar prob- 
lems, you hear fine performing groups—sometimes from large 
cities, often from small rural communities. R. A. Y. might « carry 
a little notebook in which to jot down titles of music he hears 
which he can use. At music educators conventions you hear 
eminent speakers ; you watch practical demonstrations. Exhib- 
itors representing every publisher are there eager to help you 
find the type of music needed in a particular situation. Yoy 
meet friends and it becomes something of an old-home week, 
He really cannot afford not to attend. 

(8) If he wants good high school musicians he must start 
from below and see that the children in elementary and junior 
high school are given a well-rounded program in music edu- 
cation. Building a functional school music program is some- 
thing like building a house. You can’t start with the roof and 
build down. If the children on the elementary level are appre- 
ciating, enjoying and learning about music, there will be no 
problem in high school. They will quite naturally be interested 
snd adept musicians. For a long- -range program, this eighth 
point is without a doubt the important one. 


GTARTING from scratch to develop a music program and ~ 


arouse interest and enthusiasm for the program in the school 
and community offers a real challenge. Here are some sugges- 
tions based on what I think I would try to do in such a situ- 
ation. 

1. Refer to such books as High School Music (Dykema and 
Gehrkens), Getting Resuits with School Bands (Prescott), High 
School Music (Wilson), Lead a Song (Wilson). These are 
helpful sources of promotional ideas. 

2. Start with what he has as potential musical groups—either 
small or large. He can select attractive music for the groups 
to present in various programs for the school and community 
as soon as seems reasonable. 

3. Make a survey of the student body to see what musical 
resources and talent there are. 

4. Map out a program of development and talk it over with 
the students to see what goals can be set up for the semester 
or year. If administrative approval and community aid are 
needed to purchase equipment and materials, let the school 
authorities and citizens know of those needs and plans. Get 
articles in the school and town papers on the contemplated pro- 
gram. Have a display or other publicity device for showing the 
growth of various groups and activities. 

5. Work with school and studio music teachers to gain assist- 
ance in promoting student interest, performance and public 
support. 

6. As important as are the “display organizations”—the 
choral and instrumental groups—a great deal of long-term 
spade work can be done in the general music classes. Make 
these so vital and interesting that music will be an alive and 
meaningful affair for the students and school. Similar work 
with various community groups wil’ show his sincerity and 
enthusiasm for musical development in the town. 

The gist of these devices is certainly to promote, but also to 
have in mind constantly the integrity of music and the sincere 
function of music in the lives of the students. 


Do NOT be discouraged. That is my first advice. Problems 
can easily work out to be virtues because problems are always 
a challenge to a teacher with convictions. No doubt, with care- 
ful planning and foresight, his school will soon find its place 
in the local music clinics and festivals. It takes a moving spirit 
like R. A. Y.’s to get these things done. 

I get the impression that his town is strong instrumentally. 
He could make a fine start by widening the field vocally. Every- 
body has a voice and likes to sing. 

He might place interested students in summer music camps. 
Information about these can be obtained from state teachers 
colleges and private universities. 


Turre are several factors, that I have observed over a period 
of years, which will contribute to success. First, do not criticize 
what has happened in the past as far as your present situation 
is concerned. Find something good to say about your predeces- 
sors regardless of how hard you may have to search. Second, 
be interested in children, their problems, parents, and _ people 
in general; give freely of your time and talents. Third, set 
high goals and standards and don’t be afraid to keep pushing 
them higher year by year. Fourth, be sure criticism is always 
constructive and directed at the music; keep the personal ele- 
ment out. Last but not least, don’t be afraid to say, “I dort 
know but I will try to find out.’ 

To keep acquainted with new materials, he should get 0 
publishers’ mailing lists; learn to evaluate materials and use 
only those which will aid in the development of the program. 
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Here’s Music that Blooms in the Spring — 


ust 


243 South Wabash Ave. 


for your Concerts and 


Commencement Programs 


ORCHESTRA 


Andalucia Suite—Lecuona. Small orch., $5; full 
orch., $6; grand orch., $7; cond., $1.50; part, 50c. 
Through the Years—Youmans-Isaac. (With op- 
tional SATB choral arrangement) Set A, $4; B, 
$5.50; C, $7; piano cond., $1; part, 40c; choral 
part, SATB, 20c. 

Song of Love (from Blossom Time)—Donnelly- 
Romberg. A, $4; B, $5.50; C, $7; addit. string 
parts, A to B or B to C, $1.50; piano cond., $1.50; 
part, 40c. 

Romany Life (from The Fortune Teller)—Herbert. 
B, $3.50; C, $2.50, piano cond., 60c; ensemble 
piano, 40c; part, 30c. 


BAND 


Battle Hymn of the Republic—Ringwald-Schoen- 
feld. Symphonic band, $4.50; score, 75c; part, 20c. 
Blue Tango—Anderson. Full band, $4; symphonic, 
$6; cond., 75c; part, 40c. 

God of Our Fathers—Roberis G Warren. Full 
band, $2.50; symphonic, $4; cond., 40c; part, 25c. 
Gypsy G"tars—Bennett. Full band, $5; sym- 
phonic, $7 ; cond., $1; part, 50c. 

Nation’s Creed (Overture)—Williams. Full band, 
$3; symphonic, $4.50; cond., 75c; part, 25c; chorus 
part, 18c. 

Born to be Free (for chorus and band)—Williams. 
Full band, $4; symphonic, $6; cond., $1; part, 
35¢; SATB chorus, 20c; unison, 2-part, 18c. 


CHORAL ARRANGEMENTS 


$.A.T.B. 


S.A. American Troubadour—Sco#t 


GOD OF OUR FATHERS 


L BAND 


ARBOR © CLEVELAND ¢@ 
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ROBERTS & WARREN 


COLUMBUS 


Commemoration—Walker . 
Thank You America— 

Jurmann-MacLean ........ 

S.A.B. 

Holla-Le, Holla-Lo!—Wilson 
My Prayer for Today— 

Van Alstyne, Arnold-Surace 
Onward, Ye Peoples!—Sibelius 
You'll Never Walk Alone— 

Rodgers-Hammerstein 


S.S.A. 
Call of the May—Livingstone-W olfe 
I Would Weave a Song for You— 

(with Soprano Solo)— 

O’Hara-MacLean ................ 
Memories—(Irish)—Luvaas 
Morning Somg—Exaner ccc 
Naughty Marietta—Herbert ——- 
Prelude to Eternity— 

(Les Preludes)—Liszt-Reibold 
Song for a Tree—Cowell ........... 
Spring Gossip—Elliott 


DAVENPORT ©@ EVANSTON @ 
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OAK PARK @ 


(Stephen Foster Songs) —.. 
Come, Lads and Lassies, 

i ee 
Freedom Bell—Fihas 22 ccccccccctencmenoe + 
May Nations Learn Thy Way— 

Enners ............ P 
May We Be Wholly Thine—Hayne . 
Peace Must Come Like a 

Troubadour—W ilsom ccc s 
Prayer for the World—Blake 
Spring Rain—Gould-MacLean ‘ 
Such Lovely Things—Ege-North-Silver . 
When Music Sounds (8-pts, a cap)— 

Ga i ‘ 

T.T.B.B. 

Battle Hymn of the Republic— 

Waring 
Fair Land of Freedom—Barton-Klemm 
God Bless Our Land—Kountz _..... 
God is My Strong Salvation—Mead ... . 
I Must Go Down to the Sea—Cain 
Rhyme of the Country Road—Cain . 
Two Roads—Heammabbem i cccccccccnmn ‘ 


OMAHA @_ ST. PAUL 
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FESTIVAL MARCH 
FOR GRADUATION 


Knights of Chivalry 


Processional March 
BY LOUIS PANELLA 
Orchestra $2.25 


Includes complete instrumentation with 
strings—2 first violins; 2 optional first 
violins; 2 obligato violins; 2 each other 


string parts. Effective, medium grade. 


ALSO 
PUBLISHED FOR BANDS 
$3.00 


Band and orchestra in same 


key. Playable in combination. 





ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER 
OR DIRECT 





Send for band and orchestra 
catalogs. 
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WANTED——-UNIFORMS 


We need 30-35 High School 
band uniforms 


Preferably blue & gold 
Skagway Schools—Skagway, Alaska 













WANTED. Used band uniforms. 


colors, 
Senior High sizes. 






Ciiy, Michigan. 
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40 or 50; 
black and burnt orange; Junior and 
Notify Glen Core, Super- 
intendent Cement City Public Schools, Cement 










Sing Alone and Like It 


HE GREAT ADVANTAGE of individual 
work by elementary school music 
pupils is well recognized. The dangers 
inherent in a situation in which a child 
feels discomfort in “reciting” in music 
class are also readily apparent. The ob- 
vious resolution of this conflict is to mo- 
tivate the pupil to desire and demand the 
chance to do individual work in music. 
To develop in a child a liking for indi- 
vidual performance is a lengthy and evo- 
lutionary process. It is especially difficult 
to achieve with an intermediate grade 
child who already has conceived false no- 
tions about his lack of ability in music. 
If, however, in the kindergarten and first 
grade a beginning is made to accustom 
children to the idea that singing alone is 
natural—a regular part of music—there is 
no reason why every child cannot be proud 
to do his best for the rest of the group. 
Few boys are hesitant about trying to 
jump a horse or climb a rope in the gym- 
nasium, even though they may not do it 
as well as the next fellow. They all want 
their turn at bat on the playground. Music 
education must strive to attain this will- 
ingness to try. It can do wonders for the 
whole school music program. 


oa 


Since the secret of the whole thing is to 
get the child to want to perform, why not 
incorporate music with an activity that he 
is anxious to do? Much individual work 
is done with first-grade children in as- 
sisting them to find their voices. Tone- 
matching is more fun while playing games 
in which the correct tone is the ticket to 
participation. This attitude must be car- 
ried further. The singing of short phrases 
while playing games is an excellent means 
of achieving this. One favorite with my 
first graders has been evolved from the 
“Guessing Game” in Ethel Crownin- 
shield’s Sing and Play Book. After the 
song has been learned I tell the children 
that I am thinking of something that I 
have to sell. They sing the first and third 


phrases (“Ding dong, ding dong, ding 
dong bell” ) and I sing the second and 
fourth >) hat has this man to sell? What 
can it be?”). The child who guesses what 
I am oe may have the next turn. | 
have him whisper to me what he is selling 
—to avoid complications arising from a 
sudden change of mind when the object is 
correctly guessed—and away we go. The 
class sings the first and third phrases and 
the individual the second and fourth, sub- 
stituting “boy” or “girl” for “man” in the 
second phrase. I have never had a first 
grade grow tired of playing “Ice Cream 
Man,” and I have seen only one or two 
children who could hold out for any length 
of time against the lure of being the one 
to guess. I have also seen quite a number 
of children who could not follow along 
with me at all until the first time they 
guessed correctly. Then they became 
confident singers who needed no assist- 
ance in selling their wares 

Dramatized song stories are another 
means of attracting children to individual 
singing. The one about the mouse, rabbit 
and bear in the American Singer, Book 
Two (p. 71), is a good example. Once 
the songs are learned, the class sings the 
narrative and individuals sing and act out 
the character parts. The idea, of course, 
is not to prepare for performance, but sim- 
ply to enjoy the classroom experience. 
The children delight in changing casts, and 
doing the skit over and over again, thus 
giving every one a chance to sing alone. 
Other such song stories are “Ant Re- 
porter Interviews the Bees” (Our Songs, 
p. 72), “The Raggletaggletown Singers” 
(Singing and Rhyming, p. 170), “Goldi- 
locks and the Three Bears” and “The 
Little Red Hen” (The Kindergarten 
Book, from Our Singing World, pp. 152 
and 143). 

As a music consultant for a demon- 
stration school, I am a visitor but not a 
stranger for whom boys and girls like to 
perform. Last year some of the third- 
grade pupils were anxious to show me 
how much they could sing like radio hill- 


























Second grade children in the demonstration school at the Austin Peay State College, Clarksville, 
Tennessee. The picture was made just following the “crash” which ends the song story about 
the mouse, rabbit and bear. 
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billy singers. This became the entering 
wedge for a project in which everyone in 
the room was to sing alone for me some 
time during the year. : 

If such opportunities are provided for 
children to sing alone as they come up 
through the primary grades, they will de- 
yelop the independence in music that 
means so much to enjoying more difficult 
music, especially part singing. It should 
be the aim of every teacher of music in 
the primary grades, therefore, to see that 
children sing alone and that they sing 
alone and /ike it. 

—CHARLES L. GAry, Austin Peay State 
College, Clarksville, Tenn. 


Music—The Great 
Socializer 


HE piano stopped playing and the 

double circle of second-grade boys and 
girls skipped back into position. There 
was one brief half-second to quickly 
shift to the new partner, and Charles, a 
gangling, blue-eyed child of seven hopped 
over to the teacher. “I’ll bet you can’t 
guess what I’ve got that you haven't 
got,” he said. “No-o-o,” said Miss X 
while twenty-three young  squirmers 
waited to go on with the dance, “What 
is it?” 

“Measles!” said Charles, and skipped 
happily back into place. Recovering 
her senses, Miss X went over to him. 
A hasty glance gave no evidence of the 
contagious red spots. She looked at 
Charles who was_ smiling broadly. 
“Well,” he said, “I feel like I’ve got 
measles all over — I feel so good!” 

Miss X went back to the piano and on 
with the folk dance, keeping a weather- 
eye on Charles. On they went, joyously 
participating in physical response to the 
rhythm. 

When the period was over they were 
not ready to quit, but Miss X let them 
stand and mark time sofly with their toes 
until all were in step. Then she played 
skipping music and let them skip one at 
a time back to their own room, each 
one remembering to put his head down 
on the desk when he returned. 

When the music room was silent again, 
she sat down at her desk. She thought 
about Charles and a glow of satisfaction 
came over her. Charles had at last en- 
tered the world of other children! 

He had recovered a month ago from 
a real seige of measles, but it was still 
recent enough that it colored his reactions 
to daily experiences. The important thing 
was that he had experienced a real sat- 
isfaction this morning in playing the 
folk game with the other children. Warm 
with the dancing, and happy in his as- 
sociations, the experience had broken 
over into his emotional nature. His 
broad, natural smile had indicated a 
sense of belonging. 

All last year Charles had sat at the 
end of the row of children, alone, when 
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they had come into the music room. He 
had not seemed very interested in what 
the other children were doing. Some- 
times he had danced in the games if 
Miss X was his partner, but he had 
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she other children thought of him 2s stds ; 
different, but Miss X accepted him and Book One Building @ Basic Vocabulary 
Was patient. She knew from past ex- Book Two Form in Melody 
Periences that boys like Charles some- H. T. FrrzSimons Company, Inc. 
times became very acceptable classmates . : 
615 N. La Salle St. Dept. K Chicago 10, Ill. 
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through such activities. This year, it 
ad been a le easier. Charles had 
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participated, but with a reserve that 
‘ was unnatural. Last week all the grades 

had had a rhythm festival. Miss X trieg 
New Music nas to remember how Charles had zot along 
that night. She remembered secing him 
in the group of children, so she knew 


Band — 
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and she could not for the life of her 
Orchestra — member seeing him dance in the folk 
Sey GO TP GE occ ccccccccecsscceveccccesese Stam:tz-Kindler games! 
She concluded that he had been as 
Chorus — joyous a participant as any of his class. 
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i Lovis Shenk This was one of the star-studded days 
she would always remember! This was 
the extra pay that kept her in love with 
her job! 
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To begin with, modern reed organs are 
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inexpensive. Not only does the initial J to the sty 
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Young children are captivated by the reed 
organ. A first-grade child is pumping the in- 
strument with one foot. She has found “Peter, 
Peter, Pumpkin Eater” on the black keys, and 


children are singing with her. 


a 


it will remain in tune within itself. Both 
factors combine to provide adequate and 
consistent standards for the student and 
wacher who are trying to build lasting 
habits of good intonation. 

Second, the reed organ has a sustained 
tone. From the moment a key is de- 
pressed until it is released, there will be a 
tone which is consistent in dynamic in- 
tensity and tone quality. Put another way, 
the reed organ like its big cousin the pipe 
organ lends itself to—and indeed demands 
—a legato style of playing. Playing a 
tune on the organ, therefore, means play- 
ing the musical phrase. It means playing 
correct and accurate note values, and 
me them into a meaningful musical 
ine. 

The implications of these characteristics 
to the study of ear-training and keyboard- 
harmony are also immediately apparent. 
A sustained chord or a series of chord 
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progressions give real and continued help 
to the student who is trying to learn to 
recognize them. 


Third, the tone quality of the reed organ 
is similar to that of the woodwinds and 
stings and blends well with orchestra or 
lund instruments. It can, therefore, be 
mecessfully used as an instrument with 
ochestra, band, and vocal groups. Many 
n editions of instrumental music 

harmonium parts. These consist 
gaerally of harmonic parts, but may also 
contain thematic or melodic material. In 
th cases the reed organ is used for the 
tule purpose of filling out harmony and 
ing the melodic parts. In this role, 
quality, as well as all the other 
characteristics of the instrument, is 
More suited to the task than the 
might be under the same circum- 
For instance, the limited dynamic 
of the instrument insures that it 
overbalance the ensemble of which 
rt. In a teaching situation, for 
, it will not drown out the young 
lans of the group. It cannot take the 
¢ away from the other players, 
will lend support to the emerging 
¢ at those spots where it is needed. 


Sasionally it might also be success- 
used as a substitute for missing in- 


iments in the ensemble; it could be 
“signed the oboe or bassoon parts. This, 

the tH ofcourse is not d as : 
part o litse, is not suggested as a permanent 
” as a but it can be an effective stop-gap. 
harmo) A significant use of the reed organ can 
made in the music program at the 
ry school level. It is, of course, 
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impossible to go into detail here, but a few 
general suggestions will indicate the 
appropriateness of this instrument to ele- 
mentary music education. 

In kindergarten and the primary grades, 
it is an excellent instrument for musical 
exploration. A reed organ in the kinder- 
garten room is an open invitation to the 
children to make music. Let the child 
stand up when he plays, and you will see 
that the height of the keyboard is just 
about at the right level. As he plays he 
will pump with one foot. This will, more 
than likely, take a rhythmic form, co- 
ordinating the foot with the movements 
of the hands. In other words, a learning 
situation is set up for the development of 
basic bodily and muscular coordinations 
in which there is a basic kinesthetic 
approach to rhythm. Both of these will be 
seen as essential fundamental experiences 
which serve as a basis for future musical 
development. 

In this connection it is frequently 
pointed out that pumping the reed organ 
is a real limitation and an inconvenient 
nuisance. However, from a_ different 
point of view this can be seen as an asset. 
My implication is that the tone of the reed 
organ is not ready-made, so to speak, but 
has to be worked for by the performer 
himself. The player not only has to select 
the notes he is going to play on the key- 
board, but he actually produces the tone. 
This establishes a feeling of intimacy with 
the instrument and has the additional 
psychological advantage of providing a 
real feeling of creative accomplishment. 

Of course, one hardly needs point out 
that the peculiar qualities of the reed 
organ are also well suited to accompany- 
ing young voices in the primary and 
intermediate grades. Where else, short of 
the teacher’s own voice, can one find a 
model for youngsters to sing with which 
will demonstrate a lack of tension and 
strain as well as exemplify a pure and 
light tone quality, both of which are 
fundamental to the development of a good 
singing voice? 

If the reader suspects that the use of 
the reed organ is proposed as a cure-all 
for the ills of music teaching, be assured 
that my purpose is simply to indicate that 
an otherwise useful and practical instru- 
ment has so far been neglected by music 
educators. A number of general ways in 
which the reed organ can be used effec- 
tively in the school music program have 
been suggested. There are, of course, 
many more, and teachers who experiment 
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in the use of this delightful instrument 
will undoubtedly discover them along with 
many other concrete and specific uses, Ip 
fact, by the nature of its construction, 
general ruggedness and portability, the 
reed organ may turn out to be the real 
work horse of the music department. 

—WOLFGANG, KUHN, assistant professor 
of music education, School of Music 
University of Illinois, Urbana. , 


Prediction—More Singing 
Tomorrow 


Ye the nature of choral work has 
changed considerably in the last few 
years is evident. It is equally evident 
that the music of the public school has 
had much to do with this. I do not hesj- 
tate to predict that more people will be 
participating in organized choral groups 
during the next ten years than ever be- 
fore in the history of our country. What 
they sing, their musical goals and their 
reasons for singing, will definitely de- 
termine the quality of the choral picture 
in America. 

Seventy-five years ago, “Choral So- 
cieties” were being founded as_ public 
choruses throughout the major cities of 
the United States (Boston, Philadelphia 
and New York had had such groups for 
almost fifty years, while cities like Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, and Milwaukee were 
just beginning. Many of these original 
groups are now non-existent). This 
trend occurred later, of course, in the 
newer cities of our country. The Bach 
B Minor Mass, The Manzoni Requiem 
and the Dream of Gerontius are examples 
of great choral works which have re- 
ceived very few if any performances in 
some of our cities today, but in our older 
cities, these works have long been part 
of their choral literature. In 1950, the 
Choral Society of Philadelphia presented 
its fifty-fourth annual performance of 
Handel’s Messiah. Within the last few 
years, the Orpheus Club of Philadelphia 
celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary. 
The Mendelssohn Club of the same city 
is over seventy-five years old. It has not 
been longer than six years ago in Phil- 
adelphia that there were upwards of one 
thousand persons, members of choral 
groups, devoted to performing the mas- 
terworks of choral literature. Today 
that number is reduced by one half. 
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Seated: William Beck, Colby, vit® 


Topeka; Robert Moses, Marysville; and J. J. Weigand, Emporia, editor, Kansas Music Review. 
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Committees of choruses lean in this di- 





Yet, I believe there are more singers in 
Philadelphia today than ever before. 

Perhaps this sounds contradictory. It 
js not. When the great public choruses 
in our older cities were attracting the 
most attention, there was little singing 
in the public schools, and not much more 
in most colleges. We can all name a 
dozen colleges which have expanded or 
newly created choral programs within 
the last few years. We look at the 
festivals produced by the leaders of 
secondary school choral work, and easily 
remember the day when they did not 
exist. Within the past fifteen years, 
the public school music program has 
progressed in leaps and bounds, due 
yery much to the vision and ability of 
the various state leaders such as M. 
Claude Rosenberry of the Department 
of Public Instruction in Pennsylvania. 
Credit must also go to the heads of 
music education departments the country 
over, for their selection of students, who, 
as teachers, shape the minds of Ameri- 
can youth. Membership today in the 
Pennsylvania Music Educators Associa- 
tion (which sponsors district and state 
festivals throughout the state) stands at 
a high percentage of its potential. A 
few years ago this organization did not 
exist. 

On the basis of these facts, one might 
wonder what happens to all of the high 
school and college singers after they 
graduate. One would think that the 
public choruses would profit by the in- 
creased number of singers. 

+ 

Let us take the hypothetical case of 
Mary K. She liked to sing, she had 
taken private lessons, and even did some 
solo parts in two of her high school 
concerts. She graduated from one of 
the city schools in 1947. Before gradu- 
ating, she took two coveses in music, one 
in appreciation and one in harmony. 
Mary took a position with a pharma- 
ceutical house one month after gradu- 
ation. In September she received a let- 
ter from one of the “Choral Societies,” 
inviting her to sing with them. While 
she was deciding, a hobby interest form 
was circulated through the office. On 
this she wrote that she sang in high 
school, and was thrilled by participating 
in one of the state district festivals. In 
about a week, she was notified that the 
company chorus would begin rehearsals 
the next Tuesday evening at seven o'clock. 
The group would meet for dinner in the 
cafeteria at five thirty, then would re- 
hearse under the leadership of a choral 
director from one of the colleges in the 
city. Barbara, across the office, had 
jomed the chorus last year, and the men 
of the group were not of “Choral So- 
ciety” vintage, but were eligible young 
men. Mary never joined the choral so- 
a she continued her singing. 

my banks, insurance companies, in- 
dustrial and commercial firms in metro- 
politan areas now have choruses that did 
not have them a few years ago. Even 
as the city populace moves to the suburbs, 
80 Choruses are organized there. All of 
these detract from the choral societies 
of cities, and their total membership 
lar exceeds that of the city public 
choruses. . 
_ Because more young people are sing- 
ing today, more mature people will be 
singing tomorrow. It was stated before 
that the nature of choral music has re- 
cently changed. I believe that most of 
today’s Singers want to continue singing 
the type of music they did in secondary 
school and college. I have seen music 
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13 Keys Tuned A-440 


Sitaed Y ““InstRUMENT 


CHROMATIC PHE i Standard Pitch for the Musical World 
INSTRUMENT 


Indispensable for... 
TEACHERS © SINGERS © QUARTETS © CHORUSES 


Finest pitch pipe available 
today, developed after years of research and 
experiment. Scientific, sanitary, practical. En- 
dorsed and recommended by leading music 
authorities. Notes arranged in chromatic order, 
notated on top and bottom for easy selection. 

ASK YOUR DEALER. 


MK-2...13 Keys — Scale C to C 


WAM. KRATT CO. 


988 JOHNSON PLACE UNION, N. J. 


| THE WORLD’S FINEST HARMONICAS AND PITCH INSTRUMENTS 





1949 and 1950 Cumulation 
$25 00 each 


1951 Subscription inctedins 
12 monthly issues and 195 
Annual Cumulation $125.00 


‘, Write Now for Complete 
Details. 


IVFORMATION SERMICE, IVC 


10 WEST WARREN AVE. @ DETROIT 1, MICHIGAN 


STICKY VALVES? 


HERE’S THE. 
SOLUTION 


@ 100% Pure oil, 
specially developed 








PICTUREPHONE 


Portable music record player. New engineering methods | 
| 








produce unbelievably high tone quality. Compares with 
consoles at ten times the price. ‘The finest record player 
I have ever heard.’’ Clear, brilliant, crisp. You hear 
each instrument distinctly. Every listener enthusiastic. 
Especially suits your music department. All speeds— 
78, 45, 3344 rpm. Write today. 

©. J. McCLURE TALKING PICTURES 
1117 W. Washington Bivd., CHICAGO 7 








@ Non-gumming 
More Impressive 


Spring Concerts ! 


For illustrations, samples 
of material and complete 
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@ Pleasant odor 
@ Only 35¢ 
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Exclusive Distributors: TARG & DINNER, Inc. 


y, 
t¢ Vitale 


425 SOUTH WABASH AVE 


Jate WWlusic Ceater 


CHICAGO 5, ILL 








Cheth bo. how easy 


THE PEDLER COMPANY 





it is to play a Pedler in tune 
...yes, even for a beginner! 
Better yet, listen to a whole 
section playing Pedlers. 
Then you'll understand 
why so many bandmasters 
recommend Custombuilt 
Pedler...the clarinet with 
accurate intonation! 













ELKHART, INDIANA 





Pine woodwinds exclusively for more than four generations 





SCHOLARSHIPS. Fifteen partial scholarships 
in music will be available for next year at 
Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina, Kans. 
The scholarships are offered in the following 
fields: piano, organ, voice, string instruments, 
wind instruments. For further information write 
Harry H. Huber, Chairman of the Division of 
Fine Arts at the university. 
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MUSIC EDUCATION GRADUATE seeks 
office position in college music department. Com- 
plete office-work background; music library ex- 
perience; plans, charts and cuts mimeograph 
stencils for marching band shows; competent 
accompanist; excellent clarinetist; has been editor 
of band department periodical. Address Box JM, 
Music Educators Journal. 





rection. In the venerable American 
Academy of Music in Philadelphia, | 
conducted a concert where “Dry Bones” 
received the greatest acclaim of all the 
numbers on the program, both trom the 
audience and from enthusiasm on the 
part of the chorus. I have watched 
young people join adult choruses that 
have existed for many years, and leave 
after two or three rehearsals, disap- 
pointed, disillusioned and unhappy. 

The quality of choral work tomorrow 
will depend upon the type of music 
chosen for today, the direction of growth 
in the choruses, and whether the mem- 
bers of choruses consider themselves 
participants in art, or merely people 
pleasure bent. Here again the secondary 
school and college will greatly mold this 
part of America’s musical picture. If 
we produce a group merely for the fun 
we have in producing it, we have cnly 
touched the potential of the full value 
of such a group. If a chorus is not 
willing to grow under competent jeader- 
ship, it is wasting that leadership, and 
perhaps is being satisfied with mediocrity, 
If the music which it sings is not good 
music, it is not justified in calling itself 
truly a musical organization. Not all 
students who sing in high school or col- 
lege glee clubs are musically or emotion- 
ally qualified to later sing in organiza- 
tions that perform the greatest works 
of choral literature. Some college groups 
now perform—and perform beautifully— 
these works, but it is not and cannot be 
the aim of all college glee clubs to do so. 
I am sure that I do not stand alone in 
the conviction that most of tne finest 
choral music to be sung in our country 
in the immediate future, will be done by 
groups from our institutions of higher 
learning, made possible by the prepara- 
tion given students of those institutions 
at the secondary level. 

Those responsible for having so many 
people singing today, and who will have 
so many more tomorrow, are to be con- 
gratulated. They are turning the minds 
of youth towards one of the beauties ia 
life. In them also lies the secret of to- 
morrow, its mus‘cal standards, and mutch 
of what music will then mean to Ameri- 
cans. 

—WALLAcE HEatToNn, president, Penn- 
sylvania Collegiate Choral Association 
and director of music at Drexel Institute 
of Technology, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Putting Music to Work in the 
Community and Vice Versa 


IKE many other small church schools, 

Buena Vista College in Storm Lake, 
a typical small college town in the heart 
of northwest Iowa, has had a long, 
road to travel since its founding in 181 
During the past decade the music depart 
ment has made great strides. A_ music 
student may earn a Bachelor of Ars 
Degree with major emphasis in either 
applied music or public school musi 
The a cappella choir, band, and mes 
glee club have built up an enviable repr 
tation in this area. Like many othe: 
college music departments, Buena istas 
has always been in need of 
equipment with which to operate 
ciently. This brings us to the pomt 
this whole story about “Putting musi¢ ® 
work in the community and vice vers 

In the fall of 1948 Storm Lake fos- 
tered a chapter of the organization with 
the long name of “Society for the Pre 
ervation and Encouragement of Barbe 
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This civic group, made up of fellows 
who just like to get together to sing, 
has recorded a steady growth and ad- 
yancement. The “father” of this club 
is W. C. Jarnigan, editor of the city 
newspaper. ‘The first director was Prof. 
W. B. Green, then supervisor of music 
in the local schools, and now director of 
instrumental music at Buena Vista Col- 
lege. Ten communities of Buena Vista 
county contribute sixty-five members to 
the male chorus now directed by the head 
of the college music department. 

What the Barbershoppers have done 
for the college music department during 
the past few years is the point of this 
story. During the school year of ‘49- 
‘S§0 the college band was presented with 
some badly needed instruments to the 
tune of $600.00. A large bass drum, bell 
lyre, and two fine clarinets were pre- 
sented to the officers and director of the 
band at the annual “Parade of Quartets.” 


In the fall of 1950 the local singers 
jnitiated another project to advance the 
cause of music which was a contest for 
high school male quartets in the area. 
In addition to several cash prizes, the 
first-place winner was accorded the honor 
of singing in the “Parade of Quartets” 
program along with other featured quar- 
tets from other parts of the country. 


After the students of the music de- 
partment had donated many spare hours 
of their time to the task of redecorating 
their large music rehearsal room, it was 
quite evident that some new and better 
lighting was needed. Who shouldered 
the financial burden of more than $100.00 
for two large batteries of super-fluores- 
cet lights? Yes, you guessed it—the 
Barbershoppers. 

Not content with their past accomplish- 
ments amd favors, these songsters voted 
to set aside the profits from their various 
programs to establish a music scholar- 
ship fund. High school seniors of the 
area may, audition for one of these 
scholarships to help them get started in 
the study of music at Buena Vista Col- 
lege. 

While much of this so-called barber- 
shop music may not be always—or ever, 
in the ears of some—on a high artistic 
level, I like to think of it in terms of 
“musical recreation” for these business- 
men, farmers, bankers, and other fellow 
citizens. 

Anyway—I ask you—“What more 
can you ask of a group of fellows who 
just get together because they like to 
sing ?” 


—Davip T. PLANK, head of the music 
department, Buena Vista College, Storm 
Lake, Iowa. 





TEACHER AT WORK. Ann Brittson, su- 
Pervisor of music in the elementary schools at 


Oklahoma City. 
Oklahoma Ci; 
thirty eight sc! 


rehearsing a segment of the 
Elementary Chorus in which 
ols participated. 
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2 IMPORTANT RELEASES 


$2.00 (paper bound) 


levels. 








MUSIC PARTICIPATION 
In The Elementary School 


by The Krones 


A book you have long waited for full of practical ideas and suggestions 
that are an inspiration to all elementary teachers. 
have watched Beatrice Krone conduct a workshop will recapture the 
enthusiasm and sparkle in MUSIC PARTICIPATION. 


Order your copy today! 


Those of you who 


$2.75 (cloth bound) 


The Teen Age Singer 


by Peter Tkach | 
(33 Choruses for "Changed" and “Changing” Voices) 


A grand new collection of choruses for the upper grades and junior high 
Arranged for any combination S-A, S-S-A, S-A-AT, S-A-B, or 
S-A-AT-B. See the TEEN AGE SINGER now! 


Price 75c 


stands for KJOS, the Name that means the Finest 
in Choral and Instrumental Music. 


NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO., Publishers 
223 W. Lake St., Chicago 6, Ill. 








JUST PUBLISHED: A 


BEETHOVEN 


DISCOGRAPHY 


This monumental project, by C. G. 
Burke, critically reviews every 
recording of Beethoven's works: 230 
versions of 119 compositions, occupy- 
ing 329 sides. Over 20,000 words 
(the equal of a 100-page book) to 
help you buy and recommend only 
the best recordings. 

A must for every music-lover and 
phonophile. Equally valuable to 
music teachers, musicians, and students. 

YET — this is only one feature in the 
Records and Music section in the 
Spring issue of HIGH-FIDELITY — 
the only magazine edited specifically 
for those who seek greater enjoyment 
from recorded and broadcast music in 
their homes. 

The Beethoven discography is one of 
a series of such reviews appearing 
regularly in HIGH-FIDELITY. Single 
copies are $1 each, postpaid. A full 
year’s subscription “ issues) is $3 in 
the U.S., $3.50 in Canada and $4.00 
elsewhere. 

Send your order or subscription im- 
mediately, before limited supplies are 
exhausted, to: 


High-Fidelity 


240 Audiocom Building 
Great Barrington, Mass. 





















ANATIONAL SERVICE 


ALBERT 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
and COLLEGE 
BUREAU 
Original Albert 
Since 1885 
25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


Efficient, reliable 
and personalized 
service for teachers 
and schools. Under 
direct Albert man- 
agement for three 
generations. 
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You'll find it easier to ma 
difficult rhythms if you practice 
with a good metronome. 


Bl: 


year writen ELECTRONOME 


varantee 


@ Standard FRANZ Electric 
Metronome 01 $17.25 
© With perfect Flash-beat  [] $18.75 


FRANZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY \ 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
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Watch for Schmitt’ 
aie ‘eleaiien een p REP 





A sure bulls-eye hit 
by Gerald R. Prescott 
and June C. Phillips . . 





Out in time for summer band sessions! 


Pad 4. Schmitt Music Co. 


THE GREAT MUSIC STORE OF THE NORTHWEST 
88 South Tenth St. : Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








What have you got to (ooo? 


... Whatever it is, safeguard your music by having extra 
copies made the minute you put it down on paper — and for 
that there’s no more dependable way than the MAESTRO 
METHOD OF MUSIC REPRODUCTION. 


The MAESTRO METHOD can reproduce your music in 
any quantity you need, and our free filing service keeps 
your master sheets always ready for additional orders by 
phone or mail. Write today for our illustrated catalogue 
and price list, and protect your music the MAESTRO way. 


INDEPENDENT MUSIC PUBLISHERS INC. 
205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Dept. B 
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Choral Phase of the High 
School Music Curriculum 


HE CHORAL PROGRAM of tix high 
T schoo should reflect the pl ilosophy 

that musical opportunities are for ail 
children with select groups for the more 
capable. A minimum choral program in- 
cludes a mixed chorus as the selec! group 
and boys’ and girls’ glee clubs for all 
who care to sing. Regularly scheduled 
assembly sings and summer choral pro- 
grams, along with concerts by out standing 
choral organizations and community 
choral groups, help to stimulate interest 
and participation in this important 
medium of musical expression. 

A question frequently asked is, “Con- 
sidering the amount of time required 
outside of school to acquire skill on a 
musical instrument, can we justify com- 
parable credit for a select choral group 
scheduled on the same basis?” This would 
seem to depend upon the adequacy of the 
choral curricular objectives and the rate 
of progress in attaining these objectives, 
The human voice is recognized as a su- 
perb musical instrument and is worthy of 
a curriculum that fulfills the technical 
needs of the individual student vocalist, 
provides a functional basic musicianship, 
and offers a variety of desirable choral 
experiences. These are in addition to 
the needs and experiences commonly asso- 
ciated with high caliber performance of 
fine choral literature by the full choir. 
Preparation outside the scheduled re- 
hearsal for such a choral curriculum is 
certainly necessary, and credit comparabie 
with that offered instrumental groups 
seems fully justified. 

What, in addition to full chorus re- 
hearsals, might be expected of these se- 
lect high school choral students? 

1. Voice tests on an individual basis at 
regular intervals. These should include 
an evaluation of progress in sight singing 
and basic musicianship. 

2. Vocal technique assignments on an 
individual basis as part of small group 
instruction. These might well utilize 
published standard vocal methods. 

3. Vocal solo performance and devel- 
opment of a solo repertoire to fit the 
individual voice classification. 

4. Participation in a variety of vocal 
ensembles and familiarity with vocal en- 
semble literature. 

5. Sectional rehearsals for each voice 
classification. 

6. Required participation in operettas, 
operas, cantatas, oratorios, etc. 

7. Reading assignments correlated with 
class work that utilize library books and 
magazines. 

8. Notebooks and written papers on as- 
signed musical topics on the basis o 
individual interests. 


9, Listening assignments that include 
recordings and out-of-school radio broad- 
casts. 

10. Notebooks and written papers of 
assigned musical topics on the basis o 
individual interests, but related to the 
chorus repertoire. 

11. Rules of personal health and hy 
giene that are essential to improved volt 
production. 

12. Musical activities that benefit the 
school and community. 

Students lacking the ability or the am 
bition to meet the requirements of the 
select choral group should have acges 
to other outlets. A boys’ and girls’ glee 
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club for these students should not dupli- 
cate the personnel of the mixed chorus, 
put provide a “feeder” for the latter. 
In larger schools a second chorus pro- 
yides an intermediate choral outlet. 

Glee clubs are important in giving all 
students an opportunity to enjoy and 
train for group choral participation. In 
facilitating adaptation to the interests 
and ability of boys, the glee clubs seem 
preferable to a second mixed chorus un- 
less the latter can be provided in addition 
to the glee clubs. 

In conclusion, a minimum desirable 
high school choral program would seem 
to include a select mixed chorus (or a 
cappella choir) meeting three periods per 
week, and a boys’ and a girls’ glee club 
meeting at least one period per week each 
with a well-planned curriculum. Less 
formal, but important, are those school- 
community sings. 

—Reprinted from The _ IW éisconsin 
School Musician, April 1951. 





Young Composers 
Radio Awards 





NATION-WIDE COMPETITION open to 

music students in the secondary 

schools, undergraduate and graduate 
levels, has been launched under the au- 
spices of Broadcast Music, Inc. and the 
state broadcasting associations. The pur- 
pose of the contest is to encourage com- 
position of concert music in secondary 
schools and colleges through a systematic 
series of annual awards. 

For secondary school students there will 
be separate competitions for vocal compo- 
sitions, of a duration not to exceed three 
and one-half minutes, for four-voice parts 
unaccompanied or accompanied by a solo 
instrument, and for instrumental compo- 
sitions of similar maximum length and for 
no more than nine instruments. 

In the undergraduate group, vocal com- 
positions are not to exceed eight minutes, 
for no more than four voice parts, un- 
accompanied or accompanied by solo in- 
strument, and instrumental compositions 
of similar length, with the instrumentation 
at the choice of the composer. 

For graduate music students, the length 
ot vocal compositions is not to exceed 
hiteen minutes, for no more than eight 
voice parts, unaccompanied or accompa- 
nied by solo instrument, and in the gradu- 
ate instrumental group the same length 
with no limitation on the number of in- 
struments. 

The national awards will be $500.00 in 
the secondary categories, and in the un- 
dergraduate and graduate groups $1,600.00 
tach. All awards are to be used for fur- 
ther musical study within the United 
States. State awards will be in the dis- 
cretion of local broadcasters associations 
or committees. The regional awards will 
include suitable duplication of the scores 
of first-place winners. In the graduate 
group, provisions will be made for con- 
tinuing study with a leading composer or 
the like. Obviously, at each level suitable 
certificates of award will be presented. 
, operation of a large group of leaders 
in the secondary and college music fields 

$ been enlisted, as well as publishers, 
performers, and the organizations through 
which these persons make themselves felt, 
among them the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, Music Educators National 

mference, Music Teachers National As- 
“ciation, and National Association of 
hools of Music. 
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6 cntilanel 
CHORAL PIECES FOR MIXED VOICES 


$BEAUTIFUL RIVER... Lowry-Martin  312-40103 $22 
(Medium, Tenor solo, Harmonica or Accordion ad lib) 
¢YONDER! YONDER]. Gaines 332-15098 16 


(Difficult, Tenor or Soprano solo, Russian folk melody) 


tIN PEACE AND JOY | NOW DEPART...Fetler + 312-40057 16 
(Medium, SSAATTBB) 


tO, STAY SWEET LOVE... Farmer-Kerman 312-4009! .20 
(Medium, Madrigal) 


GOOD NIGHT, MY DEAR... Wansborough 312-40070 15 


(Medium, Soprano solo) 


tOLD SPRING MADRIGAL....... Shure 332-15287 .20 
(Medium) 
fa cappella 


Send for our Choral Catalog. Dept. ME]-4-52 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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] A Valuable Service FREE to Choral Directors 











COMPLETE MINIATURES 
of 


HALL & McCREARY CHORAL OCTAVOS 


Thousands of directors in schools and churches the country over 
sing the praises of H. & M.'s unique service. When they need 
choral music they turn to their Miniatures where they may inspect 
every note and word of an infinite variety of better music marked 
by expert craftsmanship in arrangement and style. 


By keeping a reference file of all of the miniatures as they are received, they 
save the time, trouble and expense of sending for music on approval. The 
music is there when they want it! 


If you are a choral director and do not receive miniatures, we will be glad 
to extend this service to you. Write us and you'll receive all future mail- 
ings — FREE of course! 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 
Publishers of Better Music 
434 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago 5 
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NATIONAL MUSIC WEEK — MAY 4-10 — Make Your Life More Musical 





The steering committee which cooper- G Oo W he a 
ated with YCRA in determining the gen- 
eral form which the contests will take is oPulait and Choir: 
made up of Henry Cowell, Carl Haverlin, ate 
Harrison Kerr, Theodore Kratt, Earl V. Headquarters for 
Moore, and Roy Underwood. RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 

As stated by YCRA in its announce- nok decateene “tine 
ment, the publication rights to all winning Rcciekietae « Wine 
compositions will be vested in the com- itessines « Gonaietien 
posers, who will be free to negotiate with ads Niet Genel 
any interested publishers. 

Complete details and entry blanks should 
be secured by students through their in- 
structors and music department heads. 
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CROSSING! 


You can run a Martin up or down across 
the C#— 2nd octave D bridge at any vol- 
ume level without a worry. . . the crossing 
is so smooth! 

There’s no need to struggle for correct 
intonation, no change in tone color. This 
is just one of the many reasons why 
Martin is played by stars like Andy Bagni, 
Tex Beneke, Freddy Martin, Boomy Rich- 
mond, Les Robinson and a host of others. 

Ask your dealer to let you try a new 
Martin ... the saxophone with 3rd dimen- 
sion tone quality! 















MAKE THIS TEST 


Try the passage shown 
below ... first on any 
other sax, then on a 
Martin. That's all the 
proof you'll need... 
i the Martin is a real 
smoothie! 








MARTIN BAND 
INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY 
ELKHART, 
INDIANA 
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I AM THE NEW MUSIC INSTRUCTOR at 
the county high school. The music program in 
this school is very weak, and we are starting 


from scratch, so to speak. eee 


The pupils now 


in the school have never been to a music clinic, 
contest or festival. Their appreciation of music 
is undeveloped. Lack of interest is the main 
problem, although some students have asked 


about vocal work. . . 


. I would appreciate sug- 


gestions regarding ways to arouse interest and 


enthusiasm among the students . 
A. 


. . and in the 


community.—R. 


written shortly after schools opened 

in the fall of 1951 to the MENC 

headquarters office will have a fa- 
miliar tone—especially to veteran music 
educators, who frequently receive requests 
for advice from colleagues who are new 
teachers or teachers in new situations. 

As a inatter of routine in the Journal 
office, copies of the letter from R. A. Y. 
were sent to members of the Editorial 
Board and others with the suggestion that 
they write to R Several months 
later the following letter from R. A. Y. 
was received by the Journal: 


T's: foregoing excerpts from a letter 


To the Music Educators Journal: 


I was amazed at the responses to my 
letter. In all, there were twelve letters 
from nine states. I received much moral 
support along with many suggestions. 

Four ideas were stressed in nearly all 
of the letters: 


1. Do not try to move too fast and do 
too many things the first year. 

2. Contests and festivals are important 
to the high school music program. 

3. Public performance at home is nec- 
essary. 

4. The importance of self-criticism. 


The fourth is the most important. By 
criticizing myself, I have discovered sev- 
eral faults in my teaching. For instance, 
I talked too much during rehearsal, and 
have tried to put a muzzle on my gift of 
gab. Now there is more time to play, and 
we cover more music. I lacked patience. 
I had too many irons in the fire and I ex- 
pected the students to make too much 
progress in a short time. 

Concerning item one: After reading the 
letters, I immediately put item four to 
work—and I realized that I was trying 
to do everything my first year. I had 
planned a mixed chorus, girls glee, boys 
glee, small instrumental and vocal ensem- 
bles, along with band. I wanted to pre- 
sent cantatas at Christmas and at Easter! 

One writer suggested that I work with 
band, and, as far as vocal work is con- 
cerned, I should work with girls alone. 
I had tried to work with a mixed chorus. 
None of the boys could sing a harmony 
part. In fact, seventy to eighty per cent 
of them could not even carry a tune. I 
did make a little progress in unison sing- 
ing, I thought. At Thanksgiving, I had 
the entire group practice two numbers in 


unison. At the assembly program, when 
the time came for the boys and girls to 
sing together, the girls got into place but 
the boys refused to move! They made a 
monkey out of me—and you can imagine 
how I felt. 

I gave the boys one more chance and 
they quit me again, so I have dropped them, 
but have continued to work with the girls, 
The girls are inexperienced; most of 
them had never sung any two- or three- 
part music, but they are singing three 
parts now. They work hard and are de- 
pendable. I feel I am making progress, 


On item two, I do not feel that we are 
ready to do much toward participation in 
contests and the like. However, I did 
take two students to audition for the All- 
State Band. They may not make it, but 
the experience and the enthusiasm aroused 
are more than worth the trip. I met other 
band directors at the audition, and they 
invited our band to the festival in May. 

Another writer stressed the value of 
item three—public performances. He sug- 
gested a minstrel show. At the time of 
my letter to you, I had already produced 
a minstrel show in cooperation with the 
dramatic instructor here. It was quite a 
success. At the present time, I am pre- 
paring an assembly program for a neigh- 
boring town which has no music pro 
gram. This project, and the assembly pro- 
grams here at our own school, demor- 
strate the value of public performance. | 
am also using sound films to promote it- 
terest. 

Our school board has bought the school 
a new piano and new music (the music 
library here is really in terrible condi- 
tion). The music fund in September of 
1951 held seven dollars and _ ninety-five 
cents. By Christmas, it had grown to om 
hundred and ninety-three dollars th 
the production of the minstrel show, th 
sale of old band uniforms (they had beet 
accumulating dust for four years), 
the sale of an old E-flat bass horn (we 
still have two B-flat sousaphones). My 
band is to play host to the State Univer 
sity Band in a few weeks. Besides lods- 
ing, we are planning to serve two meas 
free of charge, to the college band mem- 
bers, and possibly have a short dance after 
the concert. 

I am only teaching high school must 
However, I have helped instigate an * 
strumental program in the grade s¢ 
The grade school has over eighty st 
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dents who started on band instruments 
last fall. Their interest is very high. 
Twelve of the students are eighth grad- 
ers and will be in high school next year. 
[ started with a fifteen-piece band last 
fall. I now have twenty-eight and will 
add several more very soon. 

I firmly believe that one of the faults 
of music students in this school—tardi- 
ness and absence—is not the result of the 
past year but was acquired over a period 
of several years. The students who are 
absent the most are the ones who com- 
plain the most. They don't like this and 
they don’t like that. Then the other stu- 
dents complain because the band members 
are not at band rehearsals more regu- 
larly. The juniors and seniors are the 
worst and I have given up on some of 
them. I have talked with a number of 
parents concerning this matter of prompt- 
ness on the part of their daughters or 
sons and in general I have had good re- 
sults from these personal contacts. 

I am not satisfied with the progress I 
have made in my first year of teaching. I 
probably never will be satisfied. I hope 
] never am, because I realize self-satis- 
faction is one of the elements that could 
defeat a program anywhere. But I really 
am not too unhappy with my results so 
far, and I am ready to tackle the job 
again next fall. My mistakes this year 
will result in better work next. 

Thank you for your assistance and 
guidance. — { 


Supplementing and extending this Shop 
Talk column is an informal Symposium 
elsewhere in the magazine, comprised of 
portions of the letters received by R.A.Y.., 
which he has commented upon in his let- 
ter above. 


TEXAS MUSIC EDUCATORS ASSOCIA- 
TION. E. B. Cannan, Conroe, was elected 
president at the annual meeting in Mineral Wells 
February 6-9. Estill Foster, Bishop, is the re- 
tiring president. D. O. Wiley, Texas Technologi- 
cal College, Lubbock, continues as secretary- 
treasurer and editor of the Texas Music Edu- 
cator. 


PENNSYLVANIA MUSIC EDUCATORS 
ASSOCIATION sponsored the third annual 
Pennsylvania Collegiate Chorus in connection 
with the choral festival March 15-17 at State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. Twenty colleges 
of Pennsylvania cooperated in the choral festival. 
Guest conductor of the chorus was Ifor Jones, 
director of the Bethlehem Bach Choir. Clel T. 
Silvey is director of the music education depart- 
ment at State Teachers College, Indiana, which 
acted as host to the festival. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE announces 
the appointment of Edward Johnson, former 
manager of the Metropolitan Opera Association, 
as chancellor of the college. Dr. Rudolph Ganz 
continues as president, which office he has held 
for twenty-eight years. Hans Rosenwald, for 
some years dean of the College, has resigned but 
will continue to serve the institution as a member 
of the graduate faculty. He will be awarded 
the degree of doctor of music at this year’s 
commencement 


PRED WARING CHORAL WORKSHOP 
announces its schedule for the 1952 summer 
season. One-week sessions will be held at each 
of the following The 


locations : Pennsylvania 


State College, State College (June 23-27); Uni- 
en” of New Hampshire, Durham (June 30- 
*~ 4); Un versity of Wisconsin, Madison 
io 14-18); Michigan State College, East 
call ~ (July 21 25); Idyllwild School of Music 
wate of Idyll d, Calif. (August 4-8); Uni- 
* adits Cok rado, Boulder (August 11-15). 

addition to Fred Waring, the faculty will 


i a . 

om Lara Hoggard, Earl Willhoite and other 
dee members. Complete details may be 
tutions, Y writing any of the sponsoring insti- 


, - 
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Your school 





can own this great 





No longer is a fine organ the exclusive 
prize of large or heavily endowed schools. 
Combining economy of modern elec- 
tronics with traditional principles of 
organ tone production, Wurlitzer now 
builds a superb organ to satisfy every 
musical and budget requirement. 

New Model 25 illustrated is the finest 
electronic organ ever built—acclaimed 
by leading symphony orchestras—yet 
still in a price range for schools! 

Here is one more magnificent instru- 
ment by Wurlitzer to swell the heart of 
young America... to make possible high 
school organ instruction ... to enhance 
choir and orchestra work . . . and add in- 
spiration to your own teaching career. 


Model 25 Organ 





WuRLIIZER 


World’s largest Builder of Organs and Pianos 
Under One Great Name 


RUDOLPH WURLITZER COMPANY, NORTH TONAWANDA, NEW YORD 


Cl “How 30 Businessmen Made a School 

Organ Possible.” The story of how one 
school’s dream came true. 

O “The Story of the Electronic Organ” — 
24-page booklet. 

Cl Full information on Wurlitzer’s com- 
plete line of electronic organs in all 
price ranges. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company 
Dept. 5.4, North Tonawanda, New York 





Nome. 


Address 
School. 














The Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency—Music Department 
a Division of 


LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL SERVICE 


IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE for a teaching position in the field of Music, let us be of service to you. 
We have calls for Music Teachers with degrees in all phases of Applied Music and Music Education 
in the Public Schools, Colleges, Universities and Conservatories. 


Cc. A. Lutton, Manager 
B. Lutton, Ass’t. Mgr. 


HArrison 7-1279 


64 E. Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 4, Iliinois 
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Quality and Qurability ... 


THE TRUE MEASURE OF PIANO VALUE 














Music educators, like concert artists, are mos? exacting in their 
requirements of a piano, These requirements must be fully met if educators are 


Baldwin Standard of Piano Excellence 


to fulfill their task of developing musical talent. That is why the Baldwin 
Grand, used by eminent concert artists, is selected by leading Schools, 


Conservatories and Colleges. In the practice rooms and studios of 
these same institutions where space is a factor, the Hamilton Vertical built 


ky Baldwin.is the overwhelming choice. 





HAM I LTON America’s Finest School Piano 


In appraising pianos, remember—The only true measure of value is quality. 
and durability. We would welcome an oppertunity to send you more information 
on Baldwin cnd Baldwin-built pianos. Write us TODAY. 





Builders of: Baldwin Grand Pianos ® Acrosonic Spinet Pianos ® Hamilton Vertical 
and Grand Pianos @ Baldwin Electronic Organs. 




















CHAMBER MUSIC COLLECTIONS (New) 
Individually Compiled, Arranged, and Edited 


ee ee Se OO RS oc cc ac cenbble sss. cdaunnsebeceadlesceesecenas $ .90 
I Tr a ead wid quate pabedaawoaans .90 
eee GUNEUTEEE, WOR. EE COBORIOME) co ccccccccccccccccccccccscccccccesccese -90 
THREE SAXOPHONES (Two Altos and Tenor; Easy to Medium) .............. .90 
THREE WOODWINDS (C Flute, B» Clarinet, and Bassoon or 

ee Se Ge ON CONE voc ccaceneseuasesdnee ku cedivéebsebeatasenee .90 


ENSEMBLE CLASSICS SERIES 
Individually Compiled and Edited; Easy to Medium 


rr rr Ce MD... ccc dedneckvensecevesvetdecensenend $ .75 
CLARINET QUARTETS, Vol. II (Two Bobs, Alto, and Bass) ..............c0000- 75 
BRASS QUARTETS, Vol. I (Two Bb Cornets, Horn in F, and 
I | one had ie ace d Ghee e Ot NESE RE NMEE USER KE aNEoseéhawneson 75 
BRASS QUARTETS, Vol. II (Two Bb Cornets, and Two Trombones or Trombone 
EE 5.05 bcd WeEN O66 006666 0608656 ks 5000066006 rONOKEb S60 cE S46 SCC RHChSS 75 


OTHER RECENT PUBLICATIONS _ by H. Voxman 


INTRODUCING THE ALTO OR BASS CLARINET—A transfer method 


NE OO Te ere $1.25 
SELECTED DUETS for Cornet or Trumpet, Vol. I (Easy to Medium) ............ 1.50 
SELECTED DUETS for Cornet or Trumpet, Vol. II (Advanced) ................ 1.50 
SELECTED STUDIES for Trombone (Advanced Etudes and Scales) .............. 2.00 
SELECTED STUDIES for Baritone (Advanced Etudes and Scales) ........-...+. 2.00 








232 Madison Ave., New York 16 





The only book on the subject! 


RECREATION— 
THROUGH—— 
MUSIC 


by CHARLES LEONHARD, Ed.D., 
Associate Professor of Music, 
University of Illinois 





For students, teachers, professional 
recreation leaders, and musical 
laymen who wish to make the 
fullest use of music for recreation 
purposes. Provides a basic orien- 
tation to the music recreation pro- 
gram as well as practical sugges- 
tions for the conduct of the pro- 
gram. Complete with lists of re- 
cordings, songs and materials for 
both the listening and singing pro- 
grams. 


Partial Contents: 


The Recreation Leader and Music * Rec- 
reation through Listening * Building ¢ 
Record Library * Selection and Care of 
Recording Equipment * Songs for Com 
munity Singing * Choral Singing * 
Voice Classes * Technique of 

and interpreting songs * Repertory for 
the Song Leader * Recreation 

Playing * Instrumental Classes and En- 
sembles 55, x 8H Illus, $3.00 


A. S. BARNES COMPANY 


——— 
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Members of Fredonia, New . York, MENC 

Chapter No. 151 enjoy an informal moment— 

perhaps while waiting for refreshments to be 

spread on this table. Picture shows only a 

portion of the membership. Total enrollment 
of the chapter is 66. 





Through these pages, student members of the 
Music Educators National Conference meet 
each other, and greet their future colleagues of 
the music teaching profession 


A CHAPTER IN ACTION 


UR CHAPTER* has been part of the MENC student organi- 
zation, but this year was organized as an active group on 
the campus. A successful membership campaign regen- 
erated the chapter and another drive is planned to recruit more 
members. All music students are urged to join, but only after 
they are able to realize the value of the chapter’s contribution to 
the music teaching profession, to the Music Division on our 
campus, and to the individual member as a future teacher of music. 

Through our chapter we hope to assist the college in worth- 
while undertakings such as the annual Symposium of Music and 
the Music Festival. Monthly meetings are organized and planned 
by an executive board consisting of a president, vice-president, 
secretary-treasurer, publicity, membership, and program chairmen, 
with the assistance of the advisor. Meetings are planned with 
varied programs related to the public school music teacher. 

The recent NYSSMA annual conference at Rochester, N. Y., 
was attended by official delegates of the chapter, who audited 
various sessions and also participated in a round table discussion 
led by Vincent Jones of New York University. Reports were 
brought back and shared with other members of the chapter at 
one of our regular ‘meetings. Official delegates were sent to the 
national convention at Philadelphia. 

This year, the MENC chapter was requested to represent the 
music student body in planning and presenting the annual Sym- 
posium of Music held on our campus March 14-15. Plans have 
been tentatively made for participation in the presentation of the 
annual Music Festival held on our campus in May. 

At a recent evening meeting dealing with the students’ relation- 
ship to public school music, the topic “The Public School Music 
Teacher's Obligation to All-State,” with special emphasis on the 
all-state concert-festival, was discussed by a panel group represent- 
img instrumental and vocal music educators in public schools and 
some officers of the New York State School of Music Association. 

ose participating were: Harry King, associate director of the 
Music Division of Fredonia State Teachers College and NYSSMA 
vice-president of orchestras; Dorothy Harvey, director of vocal 
music in the Silvercreek Public Schools and NYSSMA vice- 
President ot choirs; Marsha Montfort, chairman, director of vocal 
music in the Fredonia Public Schools; Richard Sparks, director 


* : 
v ‘Chapter No. 151 _at Fredonia State Teachers College, a unit of the State 
/niversity of New York, Chapter officers: president—Robert Stoll, Rochester, 
ie i eeores lent—Jean Hoffman, Akron, N. Y.; secretary-treasurer 
, ee Crandall, Gainesville, N. Y.; publicity chairman—Jean Wells, Modena, 
én Program chairman Edwin Zdzinski, Buffalo, N. Y.; membership 
- ‘wen attic Gardner, Barker, N. Y. Faculty sponsor is William 
~ Mudd, Jr. Frances Diers is director of the Music Division. 
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of instrumental music in the Fredonia Public Schools; Fordyce 
Fox, director of instrumental music in the Mayville Central School, 
former member of the NYSSMA executive committee. 

After identifying the subject as to definition and objectives the 
panel discussed: (a) The organizational details of the all-state 
concert-festival; (b) The teachers’ and conductors’ obligations, 
from the viewpoint of teacher and conductor. 

An open discussion from the floor was held following the panel 
in which members of the chapter and guests were able to partici- 
pate. A brief program of chamber music preceded the panel and 
a social hour concluded the evening. Students were able to meet 
and talk with members of the panel and invited guests from the 
faculty of neighboring schools and from our college. 

It is the desire of our chapter to become better acquainted with 
the other chapters in our state and other states. We feel that 
through this association we can all help to better the music edu- 
cation program. At our 1951 NYSSMA Conference, delegates 
suggested the initiation of a functional state-wide program for 
New York State chapters. It was suggested that Fredonia make 
the necessary contacts. We hope that through such a program 
we will gain more unity in our state, which will carry over into 
our relationship with chapters in other states, and the relationships 
between the individual members when they join the professional 
ranks of active teachers. 

Witt1aM E. Mupp, Ir. 


Chapter Notes 


t HE material printed in the Newsletter, including the items 
which follow, is selected from reports received by the 
JoURNAL with a view to presenting a cross section of chapter 
activities. Occasionally, it is possible to print a rather detailed 
report, such as that from the Fredonia State Teachers College 
chapter. The purpose, of course, is to make the Newsletter an 
exchange which will be beneficial to chapter leaders in planning 
their own programs, and at the same time give all MENC mem- 
bers a close-up view of the student members in action. It is 
regretted that all of the material received cannot be included in 
the Newsletter, and also that space limitations prevent listing the 
names of the members whose pictures are shown. 


Onto NorTHERN Unrversity, Ada, Student Chapter No. 301 
was in charge of arrangements for the band, orchestra and chorus 
auditions of the competition-festival, in which between ‘four and 
five thousand high school students participated, held on the 
campus April 5. The students looked after mailing of application 
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PERU STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, NEBRASKA 
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COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 
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ALMA COLLEGE, MICHIGAN 
CHAPTER NO. 97 





CHAPTER NO. 208 





GH POINT COLLEGE, NORTH CAROLINA 
CHAPTER NO. 326 





CHAPTER NO. 189 


ARY COLLEGE, RIVER FOREST, ILLINOIS 
CHAPTER NO. 335 









forms, program arranging, schedules, reception and registration 
of visiting groups and serving the directors as guides and helper 
They took notes on the performance and later discussed th 
judges’ comments and the reasons for the final gradings. Besides 
assisting with the auditions they participated in planning the 
music program of the University, arranging choir and band 
pearances, and planning aid in the adjustment of freshman music 
students. The chapter was represented at the OMEA convention 
in Columbus. Karl A. Roider, chairman of the Music Depart. 
ment, is faculty sponsor. Picture of the group reviewing some 
of the contest music will be found on page 6. 







Atma Co.ece, Michigan, Student Chapter No. 97 has invited 
all former chapter members to come back to the campus for a 
reunion get-together and to talk about their early teaching exper- 
iences. Sponsor Margaret Vander Hart says, “This will be 
mutually beneficial for all concerned and should be especially 

aluable by giving our present group an idea of the problems 
facing them.” The chapter was represented at the Philadelphia 
convention by Carole Rohlfs and Manly Fay. Eugene F. Grove 
is head of the Music Department. 





Lenork RuyNne CoLiece, Hickory, N. C. Student Chapter No, 
142 has fifteen members although only nine appeared fer the picture 
reproduced in this issue. The chapter meets monthly to listen to 

west speakers, review articles from the Music Epucators Jour. 
NAL and to discuss informally problems related to the profession 
of music education. Members spent a day visiting and observing 
in the schools of Charlotte, and a large delegation attended the 
meeting of the NCMEA in Asheville in March. The faculty 
sponsor is Helen M. Stahler. 





Marywoop CoL.ece, Scranton, Pa. Student Chapter No. 245, 
In conjunction with the campus Future Teachers of America 
organization chapter members have attended state and county 
conventions. They attended the Philadelphia convention, making 
the round trip by bus. In March they gave a concert in cooperation 
with the University of Scranton Singers. Writes Sister M. Clare, 
Moderator, “Our chapter members have had valuable experience 
during a six-weeks period spent in the various schools of the city 
of Scranton and surrounding areas where they have had oppor 
tunity to observe and teach both instrumental and vocal music 
under the guidance of the regular teachers and administrators. 
Before going to the city schools they have several weeks’ experi- 
ence in our elementary school here on the campus.” 





University oF Wicuita Student Chapter No. 65. This Kansas 
chapter was host to the other chapters of the state at the time of 
the KMEA annual meeting, which was held on the University 
campus. The chapter has 94 members. Its sponsor is Carl Eber) 
associate professor of music theory. Walter Duerksen is director 
of the School of Music. (Picture on page 38.) 


IMMACULATE Heart CoLieGce, Los Angeles, Calif., Student 
Chapter No. 304 has had a busy season. On the schedule har 
been attendance at the Mid-Winter Conference held on the Uni 
versity of Southern California campus in December, attendance at 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra concerts, participation in 
music clinics, among them one held at Local 47 of the Musicians’ 
Union ; a tour of the Columbia Recording Corporation, and 100% 
attendance at the CMEA convention held in San Jose in April 
Meetings are held on and off campus, some in the form of field 
trips. Sister M. Nicholas is faculty sponsor. 






West Vircrnta University, Morgantown, Student Chapter No. 
18 has had as a major project since the beginning of the schod 
year the preparation of the School of Music Newsletter, a mimet- 
graphed bulletin which attests its name with a newsy coverage d 
campus music activities and general news of the state and natioml 
music education field. Don Fischer is chapter president. Clifford 
W. Brown, assistant professor of music education, is the faculty 
sponsor. Mr. Brown is president of the WVMEA. 


Peru State TeacHers Coiiece, Nebraska, Student Chapter 
No. 208, sponsored a band clinic for neighboring high schools ® 
March as well as three senior recitals. Geraldine Schliefert 
chapter secretary and Victor H. Jindra chapt -: sponsor. 










Austin Peay State Cotrece, Clarksville, Tenn. Studest 
Chapter No. 325 holds a monthly dinner meeting and in additiot 
meets twice each month to sing madrigals. . . . The chapter gt 
a reception for Lillian Hallier who presented a piano recital ® 
the college auditorium. . . . Members of the student body wet 
invited to join in two recording recitals, one to celebrate Mozafts 
birthday and the other to present popular music in the j# 
idiom. . . . Sponsor of the chapter is Charles Gary, head of the 
music department. Officers are: Lelah Baggett, president; 
Bryant, vice-president; Annelle Lyle, secretary; Barbara Mont 
gomery, treasurer. 














NATIONAL MUSIC WEEK—MAY 4-10 IM 
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LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE, HICKORY, N. C. 
CHAPTER NO. 142 


Le 


IMMACULATE HEART COLLEGE, LOS ANGELES 
CHAPTER NO. 304 
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RECENT MENC PUBLICATIONS 


Handbook for Teaching Piano Classes. See announce- 
ment on page 11. 


Handbook on 16 mm. Films for Music Education. See 
announcement on page 12. 


North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Recommendations pertaining to music in 
the Secondary schools. (Report of the NCA Activi- 
ties Committee, formerly the Contest Committee.) 
Reprinted from Music Education Source Book. 12pp. 
20c per copy. Quantity prices on request. 


Radio in Music Education, Annotated Bibliography. 
A report of the Committee on Radio in Music Educa- 
tion, a division of the MENC Committee on Audio- 
Visual Aids. Violet Johnson, national chairman 1948- 
51. 12 pp. 


The State Supervisory Program of Music Education 
in Louisiana. A report of a Type C Project, by 
Lloyd V. Funchess, Louisiana state supervisor of 
music. Submitted in partial fulfillment of the re- 
quirements for the degree of Doctor of Education 
in the Advanced School of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 1945. Mimeographed. 
175 pp. Limited supply. $2.00. 


Music Education Source Book. Fourth printing, Au- 
gust 1951. Revised appendix includes the recom- 
mendations of the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools pertaining to music; 
the 1951 Revision of the Outline of a Program for 
Music Education; 1950 Constitution and Bylaws of 
the MENC. 288 pp., flexible cloth cover. $3.50. 


Selected Bibliography of Music Education Materials. 
Originally compiled by a special committee of the 
MENC aat the request of the Department of State. 


Music in the Elementary School. Special printing, 
with some additions, of The National Elementary 
Principal Special Music Issue, February 1951, pub- 
lished by the Department of Elementary School 
Principals. Articles by leaders in the field of music 
education which deal with various phases and aspects 
of music teaching in the elementary schools. Bibliog- 
raphy prepared by the MENC Committee on Ele- 
mentary School Music. 1951. 56 pp. 50c. 


Traveling the Circuit with Piano Classes. School 
superintendents, directors of music and music teach- 
ers tell in their own words the story of how piano 
classes were put in operation in their schools. 1951. 
31 pp. 50c. 


Musical Development of the Classroom Teacher. 
Music Education Research Council Bulletin No. 5. 
Deals with pre-service development in music of the 
classroom teacher on the campus, and suggests ways 
and means whereby this initial preparation may be 
amplified and developed in the teaching situation. 
1951. 32 pp. 50c. 


NSBOVA Adjudicators Comment Sheets. Fourteen 
different forms including band, sight reading (band 
or orchestra), orchestra or string orchestra, student 
conductor, marching band, twirling drum major, 
choral groups, choral sight reading, solo voice, per- 
cussion solo and ensemble, wind instrument solo, 
string instrument solo, string or wind instrument 
ensemble, piano or harp solo. Sample set, 40c; per 
hundred, $2.00. 


NSBOVA Music Lists. The 1951 revisions of music 
lists for Band, Orchestra, String Orchestra, and 
Chorus, prepared by the National School Band, Or- 
chestra and Vocal Association. 48 pp. $1.50, 
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J. ARTHUR LEWIS (right), city music o 
ordinator, awarded a citation of appreciatio: 
from the City of Los Angeles Bureau of Music 
of the Municipal Department of Art to the 
Birkel-Richardson Music Jo. in recognition oj 
seventy years of musical leadership, and appre 
ciation and commendation for its active interes: 
in matters of civic culture in the commu 

Presentation was made before nearly a hundred 
employees, a number of whom have been with th 
company from twenty to forty-one years. Officer 
of the company: Frank E. Ford, president; Wm 
H. Richardson, vice-president (one of the found 
ers, shown receiving the award); W. E. Moffett 
secretary; Allan B, Fredhold (nephew of th 
original founder, George J. Birkel), treasurer 


BEGINING OF JAPANESE ORCHESTRA 
These two players were the first members of the 
orchestra in the Baiko Jo Gakuin School, Shim 
noseki, Japan, organized by Instructor Shirly 
M. Rider. A former MENC student member 
from Potsdam (N. Y.) State Teachers College, 
Miss Rider says the school now boasts sixteen 
violins and a clarinet besides the four inst 
ments in the picture. “I have had to begin 
the instrumental department here,” she states, 


” 


“and in Japanese! 


KARL KING, veteran bandmaster of For 
Dodge, Ia. (left) during a visit to the 
plant in Elkhart, Indiana. Robert Ziems, Cos 
engineer, a former member of the King band, 5 
explaining the construction of the four W* 
sousaphones made for the “Band of Ament 
Bandmaster King recently was tendered a 
monial dinner in Des Moines, Iowa, where he * 
ceived a plaque presented on behalf of the 4 
zens of Iowa. 
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Here is another opportunity to test the amazing tech- 
nical and tonal resources of the Leblanc Symphonie 


>] 


clarinet. This “‘performance reserve,” which only the 


leblanc can offer, will give you the utmost confidence 
in yourself and your instrument, enable you to play 
with far greater ease and control. Most important of 
all, the Leblanc Symphonie removes all mechanical and 


acoustical limitations on your ability to progress. There 


Leon Leblanc, 
Ist Prize, Paris 
Conservatory, 
creator of the 
Leblane Sym- 
phonie clarinet 


ino more worthwhile investment you could make in 


your musical future. 


* Your Leblanc dealer will be glad to arrange a trial without cost or obligation. 
See him today, or write G. Leblanc Company, Kenosha, Wis. 
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A NEW KIND OF ASSEMBLY SONG BOOK : -- 


ESPECIALLY DESIGNED 
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FOR 


Grade Schock 


NOW, for the first time, music 
supervisors and classroom 
teachers have a music book 
which meets all requirements 
for assembly singing in the 
grade schools. 

Numerous collections have been available 
for the use of older groups, but most of these 
have been published in four-part, mixed- 
voice arrangements, which scarcely are well 
suited vocally for children. 

Adventures in Singing thus meets the long- 
felt need for a large, well-chosen and moder- 
ately priced collection of “common reper- 
toire’”’ songs which should be a part of every 
child’s cultural heritage. There is much new 
material which will increase the enjoyment 
of singing for its own sake. The music is pro- 
vided in keys and arrangements agreeable to 
young singers. The songs are in unison (some 
with descants) and two parts — a few in 
three parts. The texts are within the compre- 


Edited by 
HELEN SEWALL LEAVITT 
HELEN BONNEY KILDUFF 
WARREN S. FREEMAN 


hension of children and repre- 
sent general educational goals 
with which the music program 
is concerned. 

Adventures in Singing was 
compiled and edited by Helen 
Sewall Leavitt, Music Lecturer and Instruc- 
tor, Boston University; Helen Bonney Kilduff, 
Director of Music Education, New Britain, 
Connecticut; and Warren S. Freeman, Dean 
of the College of Music, Boston University. 
These distinguished editors have been as- 
sisted by Elie Siegmeister and Roland Hayes, 
who have contributed fresh material drawn 
from phases of musical literature about 
which they ure eminently well informed. 

Adventures in Singing is durably bound in 
heavy paper cover of special wear-resisting 
qualities. 128 pages — 81 songs, complete 
with accompaniments. Priced low to permit 
wide adoption in quantities. Usual text- 
book discount. 


Send for copy on approval 
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